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NEARLY twenty years ago Dr. Sigurd 
. Erixon complained that Folk Life was 
no more than the ‘ambulatory guest’, the 
Cinderella-sister of half a dozen related 
sciences. At the Stornoway-Oban Inter- 
national Congress of 1953 it was agreed that 
this state of things might to some extent be 
remedied by the creation of a journal of 
folk-life in Britain, and that the Keltic 
countries (which knew most about it) should 
take the initiative. 

They have not been long in responding, 
nor has their response been unworthy. In 
July appeared the first number of Gwerin, 
a half-yearly journal of folk-life very well 
edited by Dr. Iorwerth C. Peate from 
St. Fagan’s Castle and, since it comes from 
Basil Blackwell’s, no less admirably printed 
and produced. The annual subscription is 
twelve shillings post free. 

It is worth the money. From Southern 
Ireland comes a most interesting description, 
by Mr. A. T. Lucas, of the siogog, a tradi- 
tional outdoor granary made by building on 
a damp-proof base of furze and straw a 
cylindrical recipient of straw rope with a 
thatched cap secured by hanging weights. 
No less interesting is an article on Hebridean 
traditions by Mr. C. I. Maclean, who is 
carrying on the work of Alexander Car- 
michael and Campbell of Islay. Most 
attractive of all (since we are all tool-using 
animals, and the clumsiest of us has a proper 
reverence for the men who can make tools 
as well as use them) is Mr. T. W. Bagshawe’s 
account of the making of rakes and scythe 
handles as it is practised in Suffolk and 
Bedfordshire. 


r "THIS here progress,” said the protagonist 

of one of H. G. Wells’s earlier novels, 
“it keeps on.” There must, it seems, be 
more and more motor-cars, and more and 
ever more roads for them to rush along; and 
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if any good Hertfordshire man chances to 
be hurried into eternity on the new road 
which will presently join AS at Batchwood 
Drive, his death throes will perhaps be eased 
by the thought that many other good Hert- 
fordshire men perished there when Boadicea 
sacked Verulamium, and that only a few 
hundred yards away died the Protomartyr 
of England. 

Some good men realised, a year ago, that 
the proposed road would seal up, or destroy, 
important Roman sites, and that its course 
must be investigated before it was too late. 
Consequently, it was a queer straight- 
jacketed site, four hundred and twenty-five 
yards long by fifteen broad, that was 
excavated last year by Mr. S. S. Frere; and 
of its excavation he gives a lucid account in 
the Antiquaries Journal for the first half of 
this year. Important discoveries were made 
in connection with the plan of the city and 
the history of its defences; and a separate 
excavation hard by St. Michael’s School 
brought to light interesting fragments of an 
imperial inscription dating from the reign 
of Titus. 

In the same number Mr. John Bradford 
summarises the remarkable results of his 
field work (based on war-time R.A.F. re- 
connaissance photographs) on the site of 
classical Rhodes, a city of vast extent and 
elaborate ground-plan; Mr. Frank Jenkins 
describes his excavation of a first-century 
Roman tilery at Canterbury; and Mr. 
Humphrey Case that of a Neolithic camp 
at Abingdon. 

Mr. D. M. Wilson tells of two old pieces 
of silver work which, some time in the last 
century, a Sussex doctor mounted on velvet 
and enclosed in a Morland frame; did he 
guess, we wonder, that they were unique 
examples of late Anglo-Saxon workmanship, 
and that they would find this year a worthy 
home in the British Museum? 


"THE Stationery Office has just published, 

at five guineas, the two volumes on 
Roxburghshire of the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments (Scotland). They 
should be interesting, since the shire includes 
the Abbeys of Melrose, Jedburgh and Kelso, 
as well as a number of castles; and also 
because the Commissioners seem to have at 
last discovered that architecture did not 
come to an end in 1707. It is to be feared 
that the new volumes will soon go out of 
print. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





ALLUSIONS TO CHAUCER IN STOW’S 
“SUMMARYE OF THE CHRONICLES 
OF ENGLAND,” 1570 


QNE of the earliest printed biographical 

sketches of Chaucer, although it is 
brief, may be found in John Stow’s 
Summarye of thé Chronicles of England, 
1570.1 This edition of the Summarye also 
contains several other allusions to Chaucer. 
Miss Spurgeon does not cite the 1570 
edition, but comments that the 1565 edition 
contains no reference to Chaucer.? The 
later editions of Stow’s histories do contain 
references to Chaucer, but they are unlike 
any of those in the 1570 Summarye. 

Stow includes Chaucer in the list of his 
sources® and in his index.* Following his 
list of 124 “authors, out of the which this 
Summarye is Collected,” Stow adds several 
pages of biographical notes. He begins 
these pages of notes with the comment: 
“Also I have thoughte good for the filling 
up of a few pages, to describe certayne of 
the authors aforenamed.” He makes this 
statement concerning Chaucer: 


Geffrey Chaucer, is reported to have ben 
brought up in the Scole or University of 
Oxford, but from whence soever he had 
his learning, certaine the maner of his 
wryting is such: that al men, but 
Courtyers especiallye, have hys devine 
witte, and invencyons in great admiracion. 
He may therefore worthely be called the 
Prince of Englyshe Poets, and florished 
in 1402.° 
In the note concerning John Lydgate in 
this same section of the Summarye, there is 
another allusion to Chaucer. Lydgate is 
praised as a learned man and a good poet, 


So that Chaucer and Lidgate, are accomp- 


‘Because of a misprint, Pollard and Redgrave’s 
A Short Title Catalogue assigns the number 23332. 
The correct number is 23322. 

* Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion, 1357-1900 (Cambridge, 1925), I, 119 

*John Stow, A Summarye of the Chronicles of 
os (Thomas Marshe, 1570), Sig. 1st [B2]r, 


°* ibid, Sig. Ggg 
’ Tbid., Sigs. ist 185 — [Boy 
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ted of in England, as Boccas or Dantes in 

Italy.° 

In the text of the history proper under 
the year 1400 there is this reference: 


This yeare Geffrey Chawcer the moste 
excellent Poete of Englande, deceassed the 
xxv. of October, who lieth buried in the 
Monasterie of Saint Peter at West- 
minster.’ 


One observes that this last quotation gives 
the conventional date of Chaucer’s death 
and that it contradicts the statement in the 
biographical note. 
GEORGE R. WAGGONER. 
University of Kensas. 


* [bid., Sig. 1st [B6]v. 
" Ibid., Sig. Jj2v. 


A MEMENTO OF THE NORTHERN 
RISING, 1570 


WITHOUT telling us anything we do not 

already know, a French pamphlet in 
favour of the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmorland—written apparently before 
their defeat though not published till after 
the event—may seem only of bibliographical 
interest for its rarity. But it was issued at 
a very eventful time: and as it appeared 
under the auspices of the University of 
Paris, it seems to emphasise that French 
sympathy (except that of the Huguenots) 
was with the vanquished. 


DISCOVRS 
DES TROVBLES 
nouuellement aduenuz au 
Royaume d’Angle- 
terre, au moys 
d’Octobre 
1569. 

AVEC VNE DECLARA- 
tion, faicte par le Comte de Nortum- 
berland & autres grans Sei- 
gneurs d’ Angleterre. 
Device of serpent 
coiled round a tree. 

A PARIS 
Chez Nicolas Chesnau, rue sainct 
Iaques, au Chesne Verd. 


AVEC PRIVILEGE. 


This tract of 24 pages (6 by 4), 3 of the 
pages blank, was licensed on 4th February 
1570 (1571 of our system). By then the 
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Catholic Rising in the North had failed; one 
of the Earls had fled to Spain and the other 
was taking refuge in Scotland. But as 
neither had been captured, their French 
sympathisers may have expected them to 
make another attempt. 

There is no vituperation in the pamphlet, 
but the anonymous author’s sympathies 
were manifestly with the captive Queen of 
Scots. Though the fate of a Kingdom had 
turned upon the results of the Northern 
Rebellion the writer of the Discovrs is re- 
markably free from vehemence or emphasis. 

The booklet is made up as follows (pages 
unnumbered except by A and C Sig: ) 


[p.1] ue a 
title with blank verso. 


[p.3] Sig: Aiij. 
DISCOVRS ENVOYE DE 
- Londres, & dressé sur le present 
Estat d’ Angleterre, 


[p.7] Sig: Aiij. 
ET POVR MONSTRER 
les moyens, riches parents support & a- 
-mis que lesdicts Duc & Comtes ont 
au pays, i'ay le tout dediut & 
particularisé par le 
menu. 


[p.16] blank. 


[p.17] Sig: Cij. 
COPIE D’VNE DE- 
CLARATION FAICTE 
par le Comte de Nortumber- 
land & autres Sei- 
gneurs d’An- 
gleterre 


[p.21] Sig: Ciij. 
LES NOMS DES PRINCI- 
paux Seigneurs Chestiens, & Gentils- 
hommes Anglois, qui de present 
se tiennt en armes pour le 
faict que dessus. 
Le Sieur Cote de Northnberland. 
Le Sieur Conte de Vesberland. 
Le Sieur Christophe Flaner Cheualier. 
Le Sieur Rittardo Norton. 
Le Sieur Fran¢ois son fils. 
Le Sieur Emond Rafeist. 
Le Sieur Robert Zempest. 
Le Sieur Iehan Surinbaue. 
Le Sieur Zemo Mallors. 
Le Sieur Zemo Garuras. 
Le Sieur Iehan Riemessert. 
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[p.22] 
CE QVE DEMANDENT 
lesdicts Sieurs Anglois, est en sub- 
stance ce que Ss enfuit, 
1 L’Ancienne & vray Religin Ca- 
tholique. 

2 Qu’il soit leué six personages due c6- 

seil de la Royne. 

3 Que les GentilschGmes detenus pri- 

sonniers soyent mis en liberté. 

4 Que les autres Conseilleurs soyent 

remis du conseil. 
5 Et que l’on face vn pardon general. 
FIN. 
[Actually they wanted much more than that; 
their hope was to unseat Queen Elizabeth, 
and enthrone the captive Queen of Scots 
under the auspices of Spain.] 

The Bull and Declaration of Pope Pius V 
against Queen Elizabeth as only a pretended 
Queen, whose Catholic subjects were to be 
anathematised if they obeyed her, had re- 
cently placed the Catholics in the desperate 
predicament of having to choose between 
the Vatican and the Sovereign de facto. 
Many territorial families which had re- 
mained Catholic under Henry VII, Edward 
VI, and Mary, now came over to the Church 
of England; but the more ardent Catholics 
accepted the Pope’s fiat literally. 

[What is commonly called * The Ridolphi 
plot’ related to the suggested marriage of 
Mary Queen of Scots with the Duke of 
Norfolk (to which the anonymous writer of 
the Discours refers). He was the only re- 
maining English Duke, Queen Elizabeth’s 
predecessors having sent all the others to 
the scaffold on pretexts varying as to justice 
and injustice. 

The Duke of Norfolk was not of the stuff 
of which successful conspirators were made; 
but when the Discours was published he had 
not yet paid the final penalty for aspiring 
to be King of England as the Consort of 
the Catholic Queen of Scots. 

The brief narrative is of interest for its 
bearing on large issues; the anonymous 
author - begins with the succession to the 
Crown of England; also of Scotland down 
to 

““Marie Royne d’Ecosse; 4 _ presét 
detesue au Chasteau d’Aspyk soubs la 
charge d’Edouard Hastingues Cdte de 

Hontyngtoun; & est ledict Chasteau a dix 

milles pres celui de Tevvtbury, ow elle 

estoit parauant detenue soubs la charge 
de George Talbot, Conte de Sherovvs- 
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bury: & depuis de Henry Knovvles, frere 
due Vicechambellan de la Royne 
d’Angleterre.””’ 


Guillaume Cecille Secretaire d’Estat (and 
others) are erroneously alleged to have made 
up their minds that the next heir to the 
Crown is Henry Seymer Cote de Hertford, 
- the right of his wife Cathrine, daughter 
re) 


Héri Gray, & de Fracoise fille de Charles 
Bradon, & de Marie, sceur puisnée de 
Margueite femme de Iacques quatrieme* 
Roy d’Ecosse, sceurs de Henry huietiesme, 
Roy d’Angleterre. 
But the Duke of Norfolk began to consider 
his own claims: 


ledict Thomas Havvart Duc de Norffolk 
est seul Duc en tout le pais: ayant grand 
support en Norffolk. 


Details of his pedigree ensue (p.A.iiij), with 
description of how he is nearly related to 
the Queen. Nevertheless he is so affectioné 
vers la Reyne d’Ecosse that he wishes to 
marry her (la desiroit epouser). 

There follow references to his campaign 
in Scotland at the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, his marriage, children, and 
friends. Next comes the case of Lady 
Catherine Grey who had clandestinely 
married le Conte de Hertford. Pour laquelle 
acte ils furét tous deux mis prisoniers en la 
Geolle du Flyt [prison of the Fleet]. 

The Earl of Sussex is miscalled Héry fils 
Wallers [he was Thomas Fitz Walter]. 
After describing the complications between 
England and Scotland, the writer deplores 
le piteux & deplorable estoit de la Royne 
d’ Ecosse, who had decided to take refuge in 
England only to be made prisoner. But she 
had no premonition of any such fate; her 
expectation was of aid from Queen 
Elizabeth. 


De ceste esperance estds poussez & 
arroidis. s’ébarqurét dés le quartorziesme 


‘That Mary Queen of Scots had high hopes of 
the results of the Northern Rising appears from a 
letter in her hand to the Duke of Alba De 
chatsuurrh ce xviii daust (no year but obviously 
1569) in which she tells him that this will be de- 
livered to him by one whom he can trust and who 
will give him full information: and that the 

‘noblesse’ would welcome him. Tenison, Eliza- 
bethan England . ‘In Relation to all Foreign 
Princes. Vol. II (1933), p22. 


? Portrait of Lady Francis Brandon, Duchess of 
Suffolk. Tenison, 


E. E. Vol. I. (1934), plate 7. 
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de May 1568 au Haure de Diifreize 
[Dumfries], 


and 


du pays de Coberlad, she got to the port 
of Wyrkyngté, pres Cokermouth, assis sus 
la riuere de Darvvat en comberland, en 
Angleterre. 


There she rested for a day or two; being 
received by Richiard Lovvther* Lieutendat du 
My Lord Scroup, and ledict Lovvther treated 
the Queen with ceremony and deference as 
was fitting. 

She was next escorted to the Chasteau de 
Carlel [Carlisle], where she conferred with 
Messire Francois Knovvles Vichchdabella de 
la Royne d’Angleterre. From Carlisle she 
was escorted to the Chesteau de Ponfret 
[Pontefract] 29 miles from Lédres ville 
capital d’ Angleterre; and from Pontefract to 
Bolts [Bolton] and so to Tevvtbury 
[Tutbury]. 

The next two pages give, without com- 
ment, the Declaration of Nous Thomas 
Comte de Northumberlad & Charles Comte 
de Vestbeland, tresfideles sujects de sa 
Maieste. 

But the Majesty to whom they were faith- 
ful was the Queen of Scots, though they do 
not say so. Appealing a tous de l’ancienne 
Catholique religion, they accused plusieurs 
desordonez & mauuais personages around 
Queen Elizabeth of being enemies of religion 
and plotting /a destruction & ruine de la 
Noblesse [a prospect which in those days 
aroused dismay, for the prestige of the old 
nobility was princely and the Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmorland 
especially were so popular that many vol- 
unteers joined their rebellion less from 
hatred against Queen Elizabeth than from 
devotion to their feudal lords]. 

The Declaration stated that with the aid 
of God and the nobility and the people, the 
Earls would restaurer les anciennes libertez 
de l'Eglise de Dieu & de ce Royaume: and 
that this must be done by Englishmen, to 
avert the danger of being reformez par les 
estrangers ... 

Actually it was upon foreign aid they 
reckoned; and their defeat was not due to 
lack of energy and courage but turned upon 
the promptitude of Thomas Radclyfe Earl 
of Sussex, Lieutenant General, and still more 


* Ancestor of the Ist Viscount Ullswater who 
as James Lowther was Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 
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upon the Queen’s Navy controlling the 
Narrow Seas, so that for the Duke of Alba 
to have landed his forces would have been 
exceedingly difficult; and he had instructions 
only to hazard a landing if the Queen of 
Scots had been set free. That is one way 
of saying that Spanish aid would have been 
given to her only when she no _ longer 
needed it. 

She had written to the Duke of Alba‘ 
very hopefully, and her Northern champions 
came nearer to success than is generally 
remembered today.° 

The ‘ Privilege ’ for the anonymous book- 

let ran thus: 

\ Privilege. Il est permis a Nicolas Ches- 

neau Libraire en IVniversité de Paris, 

imprimer ou faire imprimer, vendre & 
distribuer ce present Discours du troubles 
nouuellement adueus au Royaume 

d' Angleterre au moys d’Octobre 1569 &c. 

Et deféces sont faictes a tous autres 

Libraires & Imprimeurs n’en imprimer ny 

vendre daultres, iusque a trois moys 


‘Palacio de Liria MSS. Madrid. 

‘ Relating chiefly to events of 1569 and what led 
up to them, by the time the Discours was published 
in February 1570-1, the rebellion had been crushed, 
and the Northern Earls were fugitives. But as 
October 3rd 1569 had seen the heavy defeat of 
the Huguenots at Moncontour (E.E. Vol. II, p. 27 
and plate 4), and in the same month when the 
Northern Rising broke forth its promotors had 
hope of ultimate aid from France and were expect- 
ing present aid from Spain. On the 3rd of Decem- 
ber the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Pembroke 
denied any connection with the rebels. Pembroke 
was believed, but the Duke of Norfolk was 
arrested: he was brother-in-law to one of the 
Catholic leaders, the young Earl of Westmorland ; 
he (the Duke) had certainly been intending to marry 
Mary Queen of Scots. When the pamphlet was 
printed, February 1570-1, Norfolk had not yet been 
beheaded; but the Papal Bull and Declaration 
against Queen Elizabeth in March of 1569-70 had 
worked the opposite way to what Pope Pius V 
intended; and the Duke “ repentant but now too 
late’’, on the scaffold in 1572 said that even as 
he was the first nobleman to be beheaded in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, he hoped he would be the last; 
but Thomas Earl of Northumberland was fated to 
be captured and beheaded for his part in the rising, 
and Norfolk’s cousin Robert Earl of Essex (con- 
demned on a false charge) in 1601 was to be the 
last. The Earl of Arundel, though condemned to 
death, never reached the scaffold, because the Queen 
tefrained from signing his death warrant. Con- 
trasted with the reigns of ong | VII, Henry VIII, 
Edward VI and Mary, Queen Elizabeth had some 
excuse for considering herself merciful. But some 
of her Catholic subjects compared “ Mrs. Eliza- 
beth” to “‘ Nero & Faro” (Pharaoh) while Shake- 
Speare apostrophised her as “our gracious 
Empress.” 
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entiers finis & accomplis: a peine de con- 
fiscation, & d’amende. Faict a Paris le 
4 de Feburier, 1570. 

Signe Myron. 


PATRICK BRIAN MACCARTHY. 


THOMAS PLATTER’S OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 


"THOMAS PLATTER’S diary remarks 

about the London theatre as he saw it 
on his visit to England in September 1599 
are among our most important records con- 
cerning the Elizabethan stage. They were 
written in a slovenly form of sixteenth 
century Alemannic, which renders some of 
their content obscure even to German 
scholars. It is therefore particularly regret- 
table that the only English translation of 
the relevant passages generally available to 
students of the subject is that made by Sir 
Edmund Chambers and printed in his 
Elizabethan Stage, vol. Il, p. 365, for it is 
full of mistranslations of the original. In 
the case of such a central document as this 
any error in translation, however trivial, is 
likely to have endless repercussions. For 
instance, Chambers’ mistranslation of 
““Yedoch sindt vnderscheidene ging vnndt 
stindt da man lustiger vnndt basz sitzet” 
as “ There are, however, separate galleries 
and there one stands more comfortably and 
moreover can sit” has led J. C. Adams to 
declare that “ Thomas Platter specifically 
mentions standing in the galleries at the 
Globe in the autumn of 1599,” in evidence 
of which he quotes Chambers’ translation 
of the above passage.’ Again, his much 
more trifling mistranslation of “ die Zelten ” 
as “the tent” has led C. W. Hodges to 
infer that “ this passing reference to the tent, 
instead of a tent, implies an accepted, more 
or less permanent or standard feature, which 
must surely be the arras- or curtain-hung 
tiring-house; and it implies further that this 
tiring-house still retained something of the 
character of the original booth.’ 

A largely accurate translation of all the 
passages can be found in Clare Williams’s 
Thomas Platter’s Travels in England 1599 
(London, 1937). But as this book is not 
widely available, as her translation is some- 
what freer than seems needful in view of 
the minute scrutiny these few passages will 


' The Globe Playhouse, 1942, pp. 84-5. 
* The Globe Restored, 1953, p. 52 n. 
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continue to receive, and as at one or two 
points her rendering seems to me to go 
astray, I append my own very literal and 
therefore inelegant translation of the 
passages printed by Chambers (op. cit., 
pp. 364-5). 

On the 21st of September, after dinner, 
at about two o'clock, I went with my 
party across the water; in the straw- 
thatched house we saw the tragedy of the 
first Emperor Julius Caesar, very pleas- 
ingly performed, with approximately 
fifteen characters; at the end of the play 
they danced together admirably and 
exceedingly gracefully, according to their 
custom, two in each group dressed in 
men’s and two in women’s apparel. 

On another occasion, also after ‘dinner, 
I saw a play not far from our inn, in the 
suburb, at Bishopsgate, as far as I re- 
member. There they presented various 
nations with whom each time an English- 
man fought for a maiden, and overcame 
them all, except the German, who won 
the maiden in fights, sits down beside her, 
and hence got .himself and his servant 
very fuddled, so that they both became 
drunk, and the servant threw his shoe at 
his master’s head, and they both fell 
asleep. Meanwhile the Englishman went 
{or, possibly, “climbed ”’] into the tents 
and carries off the German’s prize, and 
so he outwits the German too. At the 
end they danced, too, very gracefully, in 
the English and the Irish mode. Thus 
every day around two o’clock in the 
afternoon in the city of London two and 
sometimes even three plays are performed 
at different places, in order to make 
people merry [literally “so that one make 
the other merry ”]; then those who acquit 
themselves best have also the largest 
audience. The places are built in such a 
way that they act on a raised scaffold, 
and everyone can well see everything. 
However, there are separate galleries and 
places, where one sits more pleasantly 
and better, therefore also pays more. For 
he who remains standing below pays only 
one English penny, but if he wants to 
sit he is let in at another door, where he 
gives a further penny; but if he desires 
to sit on cushions in the pleasantest place, 
where he not only sees everything well 
but can also be seen, then he pays at a 
further door another English penny. And 
during the play food and drink is carried 


around among the people, so that one can 
also refresh oneself for one’s money. 

The play-actors are dressed most 
exquisitely and elegantly, because of the 
custom in England that when men of 
rank or knights die they give and bequeath 
almost their finest apparel to their ser- 
vants, who, since it does not befit them, 
do not wear such garments, but afterwards 
let the play-actors buy them for a few 
pence. 

How much time they [the people] thus 
can spend merrily every day at plays 
everyone knows well who has ever seen 
them [the actors] act or play... 

. .. With such and many other amuse- 
ments besides do the English pass away 
the time, learning from the plays what 
goes on in other countries, and go un- 
abashed, men and women, to the said 
places, since for the most part the English 
are not given to much travelling, but are 
content to learn of foreign matters and 
to divert themselves at home. 


Not only Chambers, but also Dover 
Wilson,* T. S. Dorsch,* and Clare Williams 
(loc. cit.), seem to me to go wrong in trans- 
lating Platter’s description of the dancers 
who performed after the tragedy, “‘ ye zwen 
in mannes vndt 2 in weiber kleideren 
angethan ”’, as “ two dressed in men’s clothes 
and two in women’s”. For already in six- 
teenth century usage the distributive “je” 
indicates that more than a total of four 
dancers must have been involved, that there 
were in fact several groups of dancers, each 
consisting of two actors in male and two 
in female attire. From the formation we 
can infer that the steps were those of a 
country-dance, presumably one of the 
“ Longs-for-four ”’, similar to those recorded 
in Playford’s Dancing Master (1651). 

Finally, a word of caution about the use 
of Platter’s evidence in attempting to date 
the composition and first performances of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. There are two 
points at issue. Was the Caesar play which 
Platter saw Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 
and was the “ streiiwine Dachhaus ” where 
he saw it performed the newly erected 
Globe? The two problems are really one, 
for if it was Shakespeare’s play that Platter 
saw it would certainly not have been per- 
formed by the rival Admiral’s Men, who 


* Julius Caesar, New Shakespeare Edition, 1949, 


p. ix. 
‘ Julius Caesar, New Arden edition, 1955, p. vii. 
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were then acting at the Rose. (Hence it is 
difficult to understand the New Arden 
editor’s assertion that “the play Platter saw 
on this occasion must have been Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar, and that the theatre 
in which he saw it was in all probability the 
Globe.” If the one is a certainty then so 
is the other.) And if the playhouse men- 
tioned by Platter was the Globe then we 
can confidently assert that the play was 
almost certainly Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 
for the Lord Chamberlain’s Men would 
hardly have had another Caesar play in 
their repertoire at about the time when 
Shakespeare’s play would have been already 
‘written, or at least begun (vide infra). But 
we must bear in mind the possibility that 
the play was not Shakespeare’s and the play- 
house the Rose, to which the description 
“ streiiwine Dachaus ” would apply equally 
well, for, like the Globe, it was thatched. 
I cannot follow the reasoning that underlies 
Chambers’ assertion that “as the Admiral’s 
had new Caesar plays in 1594-5 and again 
in 1602, they are not very likely to have 
been staging one in 1599."* Does not the 
frequency with which Caesar plays were 
performed on the Elizabethan stage increase 
rather than diminish the possibility that the 
Admiral’s Men staged one in September 
1599? If, for instance, Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar was first performed at the Curtain 
in the second half of 1598 or the first half 
of 1599 and, as we may safely assume, was 
at once a great popular success, would it 
not be quite conceivable for the Admiral’s 
Men to try to exploit the vogue and share 
in the receipts by putting on a Caesar play 
of their own, whether an old one revived or 
one newly patched up? 

The only hint given by Platter of the 
nature of the Caesar play he saw, his state- 
ment that it had about fifteen dramatis 
personae (“ ohngefahr 15 personen”’), cer- 
tainly does not fit Shakespeare’s play very 
well, which has over forty distinct speaking 
parts. (Binz’s argument that Platter’s state- 
ment fits Shakespeare’s company admirably 
since it had sixteen members, while the other 
companies had no more than twelve,’ is 
fallacious, for even if these figures were 
correct—and I know of no evidence for this 
—Platter’s “15 personen ” clearly refers not 


* Ibid. 

‘William Shakespeare, 1930, vol. I, p. 397. 

’ Binz, ‘“‘ Londoner Theater und Schauspiele im 
Jahre 1599’, Anglia XXII (1899), p. 462. 
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to the number of actors in the company but 
to the number of characters in the play.) 

We cannot, then, say with Chambers that 
“it was, however, certainly at the Globe 
that Thomas Platter saw Julius Caesar on 
21 September ”,* or with Dover Wilson that 
“a play on Julius Caesar in 1599 can only 
have been Shakespeare’s ” and that “in any 
case, Julius Caesar was certainly performed 
at the newly opened theatre on Bankside, 
was the next play Shakespeare undertook 
after Henry V, and like Henry V belongs to 
1599.”° At the very most we can say with 
Kittredge that the Caesar play seen by 
Platter “ was in all probability Shakespeare’s 
play”’’® and that, if this was so, the per- 
formance witnessed by Platter was given at 
the Globe. 

How does all this affect the dating of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar? It leaves un- 
changed as the terminus ad quem for the 
first performance the autumn of 1599, if 
we accept the fairly strong evidence of 
parodies of two passages in the play in 
Every Man Out of his Humour, which was 
first performed by Shakespeare’s company 
at the Globe at the end of 1599. And it 
leaves us, as we were before, without any 
clear terminus a quo, for the supposed 
echoes in Julius Caesar of passages in 
Musophilus and Nosce Teipsum seem to me 
highly questionable, and in any case the 
debt may have lain the other way. Only 
its omission from Meres’ list in Palladis 
Tamia provides any strong evidence that the 
first performance of Julius Caesar is un- 
likely to have taken place before the autumn 
of 1598. ERNEST SCHANZER. 

University of Liverpool. 

* The Elizabethan Stage, 1923, vol. II, p. 203 (see 
also ibid., p. 415). 

* Op. cit., pp. ix, x. 

'* Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare, 1939, p. 761. 


A NOTE ON HAMLET’S “ NOT 
SHRIVING TIME ALLOW’D” 


"THE lines describing Hamlet's revenge on 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern offer 
something of a problem in interpretation. 
Hamlet, after stealing the letter Claudius had 
written to England, forges a new one which 
reads in part, “ He should the bearers put 
to sudden death, / Not shriving time 
allow’d.” (V, ii, 46-47.) The line, “ Not 
shriving time allow’d,” has not been dis- 
cussed at any length by critics, nor is there 
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any unanimity of opinion about the meaning 
of the words themselves or their interpreta- 
tion in reference to the whole play. 

Kittredge thinks that the words, “ Not 
shriving time allow’d,” are not a part of the 
letter that Hamlet writes' but are used by 
Hamlet to stress the idea of immediate 
death.? Furness, in the Variorum edition, 
quotes Hunter’s comment that “ shriving 
time” was a term commonly used to indi- 
cate any short period of time.’ J. Dover 
Wilson interprets the line literally: Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern are to be put to 
death without being allowed time for con- 
fession and absolution.* John Middleton 
Murry, though he does not comment 
directly on the line, seems to think that the 
literal interpretation is the correct’ one.° 
E. E. Stoll, too, accepts the literal inter- 
pretation.° 

Kittredge seems to stand alone in thinking 
that the words, “ Not shriving time allow’d,” 
are not a part of the letter. Though other 
critics do not state explicitly that the words 
are a part of the letter, they would seem to 
imply as much by their silence. And cer- 
tainly those critics who believe the words 
are to be interpreted literally must accept 
them as part of the letter Hamlet wrote. 
Kittredge says that it would be as absurd 
to take “ Not shriving time allow’d ” as part 
of the letter “ as it would be to suppose that 
the king’s message contained an order not 
to grind the axe (1. 24).”” But the cases are 
not analogous. It would be pointless for 
Claudius, in his letter to England, to men- 
tion grinding an axe, yet there is reason for 
believing that Hamlet says “ Not shriving 
time allow’d” in the letter he writes. The 
idea of effecting a man’s damnation occurs 
elsewhere in the play: Hamlet says he will 
wait to catch Claudius “ about some act / 
That has no relish of salvation in’t” (III, 
iii, 91-92), and still earlier in the play he 
says, ‘““ Would I had met my dearest foe in 


*George Lyman Kittredge, ed., Sixteen Plays of 
Shakespeare (Boston, 1946), p. 969, footnote 1. 
* Kittredge, p. 1099, note 47. 
(Philadelphia, 1905), 


* Hamlet, Variorum ed. 
p. 420, note. 

*J. Dover Wilson, What Happens in Hamlet 
(Cambridge, 1937), p. 245. 

‘John Middleton Murry, Shakespeare (New 
York, 1936), pp. 214-215. 

*Elmer Edgar Stoll, Hamlet: An Historical and 
Comparative Study, Research Publications of the 
University of Minnesota, VIII (Minneapolis, Sep- 
tember 1919), 51. 

’ Kittredge, p. 1099, note. 
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heaven / Or ever I had seen that day, 
Horatio!” (I, ii, 182). Further, as Kittredge 
himself notes, the Elizabethan code of re- 
venge demanded that an injured party seek 
the death and damnation of his enemy.' 
Would not an Elizabethan audience, hearing 
the words, ‘Not shriving time allow’d,” 
assume that these words were part of the 
letter, since the tradition approved of 
plotting damnation? 

If one abstracts the line from the context 
of the play and the revenge tradition, it 
makes some sense to take the words to mean 
‘immediately ” or “quickly.” But it is 
much simpler, given the context, to take 
“ shriving time” to refer to the sacrament 
of penance. Occam’s razor would seem to 
be the rule here. 

But if we take the words as part of the 
letter and take them in their literal sense, a 
new problem arises: is not Hamlet abnor- 
mally cruel in seeking the death and 
damnation of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern? Earlier in the play Hamlet decides 
not to kill Claudius at prayer but to wait 
until he can punish the king’s soul as well 
as his body, and Dr. Johnson said of this 
decision that it was “too horrible to be 
read or uttered.” But at this point Hamlet 
does not want to kill the king and offers 
this excuse for delay;* Dr. Johnson’s words 
might be better applied to the line, “ Not 
shriving time allow’d”: here Hamlet must 
be taken literally, and his action seems 
monstrous. 

Some critics justify Hamlet’s action by 
saying that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
had shown that they were loyal to Claudius, 
and, further, that they probably knew the 
purpose of their mission to England.’® But 
there is no evidence in the play that they 
knew the real intent of their mission, and 
it is from the play, not from other versions 
of the story, that we must draw our evi- 
dence. What is more important, these 


* Kittredge, pp. 968-969. See Stoll, pp. 51-56, 
for further discussion of the revenge tradition. 
* See — p. 968; Wilson, pp. 245-246; 


Murr 
“Gi R. ict, Scourge and Minister (Durham, 
1951), pp- 180-181; Frank A. Marshall, 
aS "of Hamlet, quoted in Henry Irving and 
Frank A. Marshall, ed., The Works of William 
Shakespeare (London), Vill, 148, note 599; Joseph 
Quincy Adams, Hamlet (Boston, 1929), p. 271. 
E. K. Chambers, Hamlet (Boston, 1917), p. 216, 
says we can’t say that ‘Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern are “fully aware” of the purpose of their 
mission. 
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critics seem to miss the full horror of 
Hamlet’s act: he is not only killing Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, but insuring their 
damnation. One could perhaps justify 
Hamlet in having them killed but not in 
seeking their damnation. 

At this point in the play, Hamlet’s motives 
seem suspect. He has failed to kill the king 
at prayer and has, as is his custom, berated 
himself for his failure (IV, iv, 31-66). When 
he sends the king’s. agents, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, to their death and damnation, 
he seems to be punishing the king vicar- 
iously. The conventions of the revenge 
tragedy offer some mitigation of Hamlet’s 
‘guilt. An Elizabethan audience would see 
Hamlet’s act as the natural act of a man 
bent on revenge. Yet this answer is not 
completely satisfactory. Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, it is true, are insignificant 
characters whom Shakespeare took no pains 
to bring to life, and, of all the deaths in the 
play, theirs affect us least. But their very 
insignificance argues against Hamlet; there 
is no proportion between end and means in 
the punishment of Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern. The revenge tradition would de- 
mand that Hamlet seek the death and 
damnation of Claudius, since a terrible 
injury necessitated a terrible punishment. 
But the crime of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern is, at worst, false friendship; they are 
not worthy of the doom Hamlet visits on 
them. 

Horatio, as Murry points out, seems 
critical of Hamlet’s action (“So Guilden- 
stern and Rosencrantz go to’t.” V, ii, 56), 
causing Hamlet to defend himself in the 
speech beginning, “Why, man, they did 
make love to this employment! ” (V, ii, 57- 
62).1'. But Hamlet is not convincing; his 
stature has been diminished somewhat by 
what he has done to the two courtiers.’” 

When a man seeks to destroy evil, fre- 
quently he becomes tainted with evil, and 
this is the case with Hamlet. His taint is 
perhaps slight, yet it is an offence against 
justice which demands satisfaction. Hamlet 
makes this satisfaction by his death at the 
end of the play. Bowers notes, “ Whatever 
the outcome of the revenge, even the most 
sympathetic characters like Hamlet were so 
twisted and warped by their overwhelming 


Murry, p. 217. 
Harley Granville-Barker says that Hamlet 
seems “‘ hardened”’ after his return from England. 
Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton, 1947), I, 258. 
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experiences that they could never return 
again to a normal life on earth. Who but 
an incurable sentimentalist could conceive 
of Hamlet’s receiving the crown after the 
death of Claudius, marrying, and living 
happily ever after? The grand sacrifice— 
death in victory—was the revenger’s only 
possible lot.”** Hamlet’s death, then, along 
with the other deaths at the end of the play, 
is necessary to establish the equilibrium of 
justice that tragedy demands. 


JAMES L. DONOVAN. 
University of Illinois. 


'* Fredson Thayer Bowers, Elizabethan Revenge 
Tragedy, 1587-1642 (Princeton, 1940), p. 184. 


THE SNEAKING FELLOW: 
“TROILUS AND CRESSIDA,” 
I. ii. 246-249 


Cres. What sneaking fellow comes yonder? 
Enter Troilus {and passes}. 

Pan, Where? yonder? That’s Deiphobus. ’Tis 
Troilus! There’s a man, niece! Hem! Brave 
Troilus, the prince of chivalry! 

PANDARUS is deciphering the Trojans 

to a Trojan woman who has shown 
earlier in this very scene that she knows at 
least Hector and Troilus quite well. The 
device is of course mainly an expository 
one, and it is the audience to whom the 
Trojan warriors are being introduced; but 
some probability is lent Cressida’s ignorance 
by the fact that the Trojans are wearing 
medieval armor (Nestor tells Hector, at IV. 
v. 195-196, ‘“‘this thy countenance, still 
lock’d in steel, / I never saw till now”), 
even though their faces are now uncovered 
(“ There’s a countenance! ” says Pandarus 
of Hector). 

It is perfectly clear, though, that Cressida 
recognizes Troilus at once. Her contemptu- 
ous “What sneaking fellow comes 
yonder? ” is part of the game she has been 
playing with Pandarus throughout this scene, 
the game of pretending that she thinks the 
prince an unhandsome and generally incon- 
siderable young man. And of course 
Pandarus knows quite well that she has 
been playing this game. So that when she 
asks who the sneaking fellow is, he pretends 
that she must have meant the warrior 
following Troilus, Deiphobus, and he pro- 
ceeds imperturbably to cry up Troilus as 
planned. To miss the trivial but nicely 
timed little business is to flatten the scene 
just a trifle. 
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Where does Deiphobus enter? Neither 
the Folio nor the Quarto gives his entrance 
(nor, for that matter, does any modern 
edition), but the text clearly requires his 
entrance. He may enter directly after 
Troilus, but I suggest that he enters slightly 
in advance of the crowd of common soldiers 
mentioned in the next direction. 


NEILL MEGAW. 
Williams College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


AN “ OTHELLO” GLOSS 


HE point is a minor one, but even minor 
points deserve attention, and so I com- 
ment that Othello’s “or naked as I am” 
(V. ii. 258) is wrongly glossed in all editions 
presently available to me: those of O. J. 
Campbell, Hardin Craig, G. B. Harrison, 
K. J. Holzknecht and N. E. McClure, G. L. 
Kittredge, W. A. Neilson, T. M. Parrott, 
and C. J. Sisson; all gloss “naked” as 
“unarmed.” (The word is not glossed in 
the Warwick and W. J. Craig editions.) But 
the word surely must mean “ unarmored ” 
(probably in his nightgown in fact), not 
“unarmed,” for Othello has a sword and 
uses it, first to wound Iago and then to 
commit suicide (see V. ii. 252-54, 259-61, 
287-88, 356). Even if this sword is wrested 
from him at line 288, which is doubtful 
despite Lodovico’s command, he is not un- 
armed at line 258 (and he kills himself with 
something at line 356). Actually, armor was 
still worn, though not, of course, chain 


mail. THEODORE C. HOEPFNER. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON, IX 


Cannon-bullet. (O.E.D. Cannon sb.' 9. 
comb. 1605.) 1599 A&M. I, 27. O eyes, 
why leape you not like thunderbolts, Or 
canon bullets in my rivals face; 

Cannon-proof. (O.E.D. adj. 1632.) 1599 
A&M. I, 16. One that will . . . Enter the 
wals .. . If that thy flankers be not Canon 
proofe. /bid. 22. O for an armour, Canon 
proofe: (One can see here how the sb. gains 
adjectival force. It is possible that in the 
first example above Marston is still using the 
word asa sb. Even so he still antedates the 
O.E.D., where the earliest recorded example 
of Cannon-proof sb. is dated 1601. N.B. 


The O.E.D. cites Marston for its first ex- 
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ample of Cannon 8. attrib. Scourge, II, vii, 
203. His new stampt complement, his 
Cannon oathes.) 

Civil-seeming. (a. That seems or appears 
civil. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Pygmalion, Sat. Il, 129. O civil-seeming 
shade, Mark his sad colours!—how de- 
murely clad. (The context shows that 
Marston is here using civil +10. The first 
O.E.D. example of the word in this sense is 


dated 1606.) 

Courting. (O.E.D. vbl. sb. 2. 1607. Un. 
recorded in pl.) 1606 Soph. II, 45. With 
faire usage, love and passionate courtings. 

Cyllenian. (sb. From Cyllene, the birth. 
place of Mercury. A person of mercurial 
disposition. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Pygmalion, Sat. Il, 142. And there to live 
like a Cyllenian? (Marston uses the word 
several times as an adj. See my Notes on 
Marston’s Vocabulary, VIII, N. & Q. Oct. 
*56.) 

Damask-coat. (Used contemptuously for 
a person wearing a damask-coat. Unre- 
corded in O.E.D.) 1598 Scourge. II, Sat. 
VII, 62. Swear yon same damask-coat... 
Were some grave sober Cato Utican. (The 
first O.E.D. example of damask-coated is 
dated 1606.) 

Deity. (O.E.D. 3. 1647) 1598 Scourge |, 
Sat. IV, 78. He'll ponder if there be a 
Diety. (Marston uses the word again with 
a capital in Sat. VII, 195. Such sensual act 
from such a Diety, Can ne’er proceed. 
Here, however, it is not so obviously used 
in its specialised sense.) 

Delian. (O.E.D. a. 1623.) 1598 Scourge, 
Proemium in Librum Tertium, 3. I invocate 
no Delian deity. 

Derided. (O.E.D. ppl. a. 1689-90.) 1598 
Pygmalion, Sat. III, 38. An open ass, that 
is not yet so wise As his derided fondness to 
disguise. 

Diamond-figure. (O.E.D. Diamond 10. 
attrib. or adj. 1667.) 1607 Ashby Enter- 
tainment, ed. Bullen, Works of Marston, Ill, 
387. Three gilt shields in diamond-figure. 


Double. (O.E.D. sb. 5. 1602.) 1598 
Pygmalion, Sat. Ul, 13. It hath more 
doubles far than Ajax’ shield. (Marston 


here antedates his own use of the word cited 
by O.E.D. as its first example: 1599 A&M. 
I, 29. Rowled up in seaven-fold doubles Of 
plagues.) 

Dropsy-noll. (Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
Bullen explains with the synonym “ grout- 
head,” but a more modern equivalent would 
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be “fat-head.”) 1598 Scourge Il, Sat. VI, 
11. O barbarous dropsy-noul! 

Dung-pit. (O.E.D. Dung sb. 5. 1870. 
Marston uses the word here attributively 
and in quasi-comb.) 1598 Scourge I, Sat. I. 
71. Midst dung-pit reeking steams Of 
Athos’ hot-house. (Cf. Marston’s fondness 
for the word ‘ dung-hill’ used attrib. in the 
Satires, as ‘dung-hill peasant,’ Scourge, In 
Lectores, 2. and Sat. 1V, 17. Also ‘ dung- 
hill thoughts,’ Sat. VII, 68.) 

Dung-scum. (Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
Marston uses the word attrib.) 1599 Scourge, 
Ill, Sat. X, 15. The dung-scum rabble of 
thin-brain’d idiots. (The O.E.D. records 
“dung-hill rabble,’ 1794.) 

Dusky. (fig. Obscure in meaning, hard 
to understand. Unrecorded in this sense in 
O.E.D. Cf. Dark 6.) 1598 Scourge, To 
those that seem judicial Perusers. Persius 
is crabby, because ancient, and his jerks, .. . 
dusky. Jbid. Sat. V. 38. Thou art too 
dusky. Ibid Sat. VI, 99. His lazy eye let 
fall on dusky Persius. (The O.E.D. cites 
Marston, A&M. I, 6. for the first example 
of Dusky 3. fig. Gloomy, melancholy.) 

Dusty. (O.E.D. 4. fig. c. 1610.) 1599 
A&M. I, 26. All the powers of my minde 
as leaden as your wit, and as dustie as your 
face is swarthy. 

Ebbed. (O.E.D. ppl. a. 1858.) 1598 
Scourge I, Sat. Ill, 148. The slave's inside 
stink Worse than the new cast slime of 
Thames ebb’d brink. (Marston also has 
low-ebbed. See my Notes on Marston's 
Vocabulary V. N&Q NS. Il, 8 Aug. °55.) 

Enagonian. (A rhetorician. From Greek 
evaywviot. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Scourge II, Sat. V, 33. Come, Enagonian, 
furnish him with sleights. 

Endeared. (O.E.D. ppl. a. 1. 1649.) 1604 
Mal. I, 155. Hee was possessed with your 
indeered grace: 

Endearing. (O.E.D. vol. sb. 1622.) 1599 
A&M. I, 31. Wee vow .. . to recompence 
any man that bringeth his head, with... 
the indeering to our choysest love. 

Enhanceress. (Feminine form of en- 
hancer. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1603-4 DC. 
ll, 76. What my right pretious pandres, . . . 
and inhauncres of Jotium and diet drinke. 

Envassalled. (O.E.D. ppl. a. 1609.) 1605 
Eastward Ho, Ill, 105. There lie thou 
huske of my envassail’d State. (Fleay, 
Cunliffe and the editors of the Oxford 
Jonson gives this scene to Chapman, but 
T. M. Parrott, Comedies of Chapman, 1914, 
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and M. S. Allen, The Satire of John 
Marston, 1920, believe it to be Marston’s.) 

Exordium. (Fig. use unrecorded in 
O.E.D. Marston here applies the word 
facetiously to a person.) 1603-4 DC. II, 77. 
Yonders the preface or exordium to my 
wenche, the bawde: 

Expectance. (O.E.D. 2. 1640.) 1603-4 DC. 
Prologue, II, 69. Sit then, with faire 
exspectance, and survay Nothing but 
passionate man in his slight play. 


GusTAv Cross. 
The University of Adelaide. 


(To be continued) 


“ VOLPONE” AND RENAISSANCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 


ANY modern readers are not convinced 
that Volpone is a comedy. They find 
its pitiless disclosure of greed and venality 
too grim for laughter. Separated from the 
comic tradition in which Jonson wrote, 
accustomed to a scientific, morally neutral 
psychology, they cannot enjoy the absurdity 
of vice.’ Or if they accept depravity as a 
legitimate comic subject, they find Volpone 
too heroic a figure for laughter, particularly 
at the close of the play when, like a de- 
bauched Samson, he pulls down destruction 
on all the rogues and knaves, including him- 
self.2 One wonders, however, if Jonson’s 
audiences saw in Volpone the near-tragic 
grandeur which some modern critics admire. 
More likely, I think, they recognized in this 
ageing, self-congratulatory lecher the con- 
ventional vices and vanities of the “rich 
man.” Indeed, the psychological portrait of 
the rich man given by F. N. Coeffeteau, in 
his Table of Humane Passions, is strikingly 
similar to Johnson’s characterization: 


Rich men are also voluptuous, effeminate, 
and full of ostentation and vanity, that 
makes them to glory of their treasures; 
they are voluptuous and effeminate by 
reason of the continuall delights wherein 
they plunge themselves; they are vaine, 
and glory of their wealth, for that their 
thoughts are perpetually imployed in the 


' The tradition I refer to is that of allegorically 
depicting vices—particularly the Deadly Sins—as 
fundamentally comic and self-defeating. See my 
discussion of the Deadly Sins in “The Comic 
—- in Doctor Faustus,’ ELH, 22 (Sept. 55), 
168. 

? See U.N. Ellis-Fermor’s discussion of Volpone 
in The Jacobean Drama (London, 1947), pp. 113-4. 
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imagination of their aboundance, whereof 
they are rather slaves and Idolaters, then 
true possessors and masters.* 


Realizing that Volpone’s grandiose 
sensuality and egoism spring directly from 
the wealth which he seems to possess but to 
which he is actually enslaved, we can enjoy 
the dual comedy of Jonson’s play. On the 
one hand, there is the savage but often 
hilarious joke of the clients, who in their 
rapacity forget the most intimate ties of 
love and family. On the other hand, there 
is the joke of Volpone’s self-ensnarement— 
of an avaricious Knave who forgets the 
primary, tangible felicity of wealth in the 
lesser, ephemeral pleasures of conny-catch- 
ing. Under Mosca’s tutelage and flattery, 
Volpone grows so enamored of the game 
of deception that he loses sight of its pur- 
pose. Narrow escapes merely whet his 
appetite for more thrilling adventures. In- 
deed, to retain its fascination, the game 
must become progressively more brazen and 
dangerous. After laughing behind his 
clients’ backs, Volpone must taste the sweet- 
ness of insulting them to their faces. After 
the joke of playing the dying man wears 
thin, he must play the corpse. 

But when Volpone ends the game by re- 
vealing the truth about himself and the other 
scoundrels, he does not transcend his sordid 
cravings. On the contrary, he succumbs 
completely to them. Convinced that life 
is meaningless without the bliss of wealth, 
he expiates his sin against “‘ the dumbe god,” 
Riches, by self-sacrifice. The charlatan who 
played upon and sneered at other men’s 
vicious desires becomes the last comic 
victim of the corrupted appetites which 
make extravagance and _ luxury the 
“ necessities ” of life. Bogert ORNSTEIN. 

University of Connecticut. 

°F. Nficolas] Coeffeteau, A Table of Humane 


Passions, trans. Edward Grimeston (London, 1621), 
p. 679. 


CHAPMAN AND CRASHAW 


RASHAW’S debt to the Marinistic and 
Jesuit traditions has been amply docu- 
mented in the last quarter-century. It is not 
generally recognized, however, that he 
borrowed from an entirely different kind 
of verse, that of George Chapman. Crashaw 
apparently was struck both by certain re- 
current motifs in Chapman’s imagery— 
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particularly in The Shadow of Night—as 
well as by certain turns of phrase which 
Chapman employed here and in subsequent 
work. Let us examine a few of the passages 
in Chapman which the later poet read and 
used. 
At the beginning of the Hymnus in noctem 
one finds these lines : 
Great goddess, to whose throne in Cynthian fires, 
This earthly altar endless fumes expires; 
Therefore, in fumes of sighs and fires of grief, 
To fearful chances thou send’st bold relief, 
Happy, thrice happy type, and nurse of death, 
Who breathless, feeds on nothing but our 
breath. .. .’ 
About forty years later, but close to the 
beginning of his own poetic career, Crashaw 
wrote an epithalamium ingeniously couched 
as an elegy for a dying maidenhead. The 
maidenhead, one finds, is really the phoenix, 
whose greatest glory lies in its own death. 
The sixth stanza of this piece is strikingly 
like the lines quoted from Chapman: 
Yet Loue in death did wayte upon her, 
granting leaue she should expire 
in her fumes, and haue the honour 
t’exhale in flames of his owne fire ; 
her funerall pyle 
the marriage bedd, 
in a sighed smile 
she vanished.” 
The setting is quite similar to Chapman’s: 
both have metaphorical altars, one the earth 
and one the marriage bed; both treat situa- 
tions involving singularly happy deaths. But 
the most important affinity is the repetition 
of actual words which gives the two passages 
kinship of tone—Chapman’s fires becoming 
Crashaw’s fire; Chapman’s fumes, Crashaw’s 


fumes; Chapman’s expires, Crashaw’s 
expire; and Chapman’s sighs, Crashaw’s 
sighed. 


Other passages in Chapman deal directly 
with the phoenix legend and might well 
form the specific model for this leading 
motif in Crashaw’s marriage song. In Ovid's 
Banquet of Sense one finds this passage con- 
taining a number of the very words used by 
Crashaw, words not customarily found in 
the recounting of the theme: 

Herewith, as Ovid something nearer drew 

Her odours, odour’d with her breath and breast 


Into the censer of his savour flew, 
As if the phoenix hasting to her rest 


*George Chapman, Poems and Minor Transla- 
tions, ed. A. C. Swinburne (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1875), p. 4. 

* Richard Crashaw, Poems English Latin and 
Greek, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1927, p. 407). 
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Had gathered all th’ Arabian spicery 
T’embalm her body in her tomb, her nest, 

And there lay burning ’gainst Apollo’s eye ; 
Whose fiery air straight piercing Ovid’s brain 
Inflamed his muse with a more odorous vein. 


And thus he sung, ‘Come, sovereign odours, 
come, : 
Restore my spirits now in love consuming, 
Wax hotter, air, make them more favoursome, 
My fainting life with fresh-breath’d 

perfuming. ; 
The flames of my disease are violent 
And many perish on late helps presuming, 
With which hard fate must I yet stand content, 
As odours put in fire most richly smell, 
So men must burn in love that will excell. 
Over and over again, as one can see in the 
quotations below, Crashaw used both this 
motif and the particular words in which it 
is couched in Chapman. In fact, this system 
of imagery, apparently suggested to the 
youthful Crashaw by the passages in Chap- 
man, was used by the later poet through 
his twenty-odd years of verse-writing. For 
as Crashaw’s subject matter shifted from 
human love to divine, he continued to speak 
in terms of the marriage of souls and bodies, 
of phoenixes, of sweet exhalations, and of 
love-deaths. The half-fanciful, half-mystical 
character of his early secular verse such as 
the Epithalamium results largely from his 
playful use of a supernatural framework 
upon which to embroider his sensuous pic- 
tures of earthly love; similarly, the physical 
immediacy of his divine poems rests largely 
on his treating Christian devotion as a sort 
of intensified union of lovers. The marriage 
song imagery remains in_ these late 
devotional poems as a lens through which 
Crashaw forces the reader to regard the 
raptures of the saints as near-erotic experi- 
ences. In almost any of the mature 
devotional verses one may find vestiges of 
the marriage song and even of Chapman’s 
language. In On a prayer booke sent to 
Mrs. M. R. there are the following passages: 
Amorous Languishments, Luminous trances, 
Sights which are not seen with eyes, 
Spirituall and soule peircing glances. 
Whose pure and subtle lightning, flies 
Home to the heart, and setts the house on fire ; 
And melts it downe in sweet desire... . 


soul 


Delicious deaths, soft exhalations 
Of soule ; deare, and divine annihilations. 
A thousand unknowne rites 
Of joyes, and rarifyed delights.‘ 
In the Saint Teresa Hymn: 
How kindly will thy gentel heart, 


* Chapman, op. cit., p. 52. 
* Crashaw, op. cit., pp. 128-9. 
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Kisse the sweetly-killing dart: 
And close in his embraces keep, 
Those delicious wounds that weep 
Balsome, to heale themselves with, thus 
When these thy deaths so numerous 
Shall at last dye into one, 
And melt thy soules sweet mansion: 
Like a soft lumpe of Incense, hasted 
By too hot a fire, and wasted 
Into perfuming clouds. So fast 
Shalt thou exhale to heaven at last, 
In a dissolving sigh. . . .° 
In To the Name above Every Name: 
O dissipate thy spicy Powres 
(Clowd of condensed sweets) & break vpon vs 
In balmy showrs ; 
O fill our senses. .. . 
Sweet Name, in Thy each Syllable 
A Thousand Blest Arabias dwell ; 
A Thousand Hills of Frankincense ; 
Mountains of myrrh, & Beds of spices, 
And ten Thousand Paradises 
The soul that tasts thee takes from thence.‘ 
And one could cite many other examples. 
Perhaps, however, the point is clear. The 
young Crashaw inaugurated in his verse a 
system of imagery which, while common 
enough in his time, is closely enough 
paralleled in Chapman to lead one to specu- 
late on Chapman’s verse as a_ probable 
source. When Crashaw later shifted to 
exclusively devotional verse, he retained the 
phoenix myth as a poetic staple, reinforcing 
his interpretation of human love as a type 
of the soul’s union with God. 


Mary ELLEN RICKEY. 
University of Kentucky. 


* Ibid., p. 134. 
* Ibid., p. 244. 


SIR THOMAS URQUHART’S 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


GIR THOMAS URQUHART’S contribu- 

tion toward the attempt by the seven- 
teenth-century rationalists to create a real 
character and a universal language was his 
“Introduction to the Universal Language,” 
first published in a miscellany of materials 
entitled Ekskubalauron, or, The Discovery 
of a Most Exquisite Jewel (1652), “ done by 
the frees’t Scot of any.”' The “ Introduc- 
tion” was again published, with minor 
additions, in Logopandecteision (1653). The 
plan promulgated by Urquhart had been 
anticipated by Bishop Bedell in 1633, and 


*The work is . in The Works of Sir 
_ Urquhart, The Maitland Club, Edinburgh, 
1834. 
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in turn points to the Philosophical Language 
of John Wilkins of the Royal Society.’ 

Although Urquhart’s efforts have gone 
practically unnoticed, the treatise has many 
affinities with the work that was later 
accomplished by members of the Society, 
especially by Wilkins and Seth Ward, in the 
matter of effecting a real character. The 
character was, of course, a philosophical or 
scientific language, somewhat analogous to 
the earlier efforts of Urquhart presented in 
the Trissotetras, a language that would open 
new areas of knowledge and make scientific 
communication easier, as the modern 
chemical vocabulary has done. The scheme 
was not an eccentric aberration of 
Urquhart’s mind. Many of the more astute 
minds of the middle seventeenth century 
were concerned with the problem of a 
philosophical style of rhetoric, and, to them, 
the only answer seemed to lie in the creation 
of a universal language that would place 
science and philosophy on a solid linguistic 
foundation and clear away the profuse and 
ambiguous rhetoric which often obscured 
the communication of knowledge with 
precision.* 

Urquhart’s connection with the Royal 
Society, if indeed there was any, was 
nebulous, possibly for political reasons, but 
his friend Alexander Ross, who made a pre- 
mature bid for membership in 1645, the year 
of the Trissotetras, later became a vitriolic 
partisan in the fight against metaphorical 
language, and may have been instrumental 
in bringing his opinionated influence to bear 
on Thomas Sprat and Wilkins. In any 
event, the concern for a real character was 
in the air, and Urquhart’s plan was merely 
another treatise in the field—but an 
ambitious and early one nevertheless. Yet, 
in its extant form, the plan is neither as 
extensive nor as obscure as the involved 
and unwieldly Essay by Wilkins in which 
may be found an imposing array of frames, 
symbols, categories, and arguments that 
probably prompted Swift’s description and 
parody of the professor in the Grand 
Academy of Lagado. 

In fact, Urquhart’s recommendations and 


John Wilkins, An Essay Towards a Real 
— and a Philosophical Language (London, 
680). 

* Cf. Thomas Sprat, History of the Royal Society 
(London, 1702), p. 111: ‘* Who can behold, without 
Indignation, how many mists and uncertainties, 
these a ss Tropes and Figures have wrought 
on our knowledge? ” 
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ideas here place him on the side of the 
Baconians in their rejection of the Ciceron- 
ian copia. The placing of Urquhart among 
the proponents of the plain style is seemingly 
incongruous with the present-day concep- 
tion of the translator of Rabelais as a 
rampant and incorrigible plunderer of 
words. But from a_ seventeenth-century 
point of view, the dichotomy was possible. 
Rhetoricians were not rejected by the Royal 
Society simply because they dressed their 
ideas in Ciceronian flourishes. Sir Kenelm 
Digby, though attacked by Ross for his use 
of rhetorical expressions, was subsequently 
accepted. Urquhart’s position, with an im- 
portant exception, may be found in Ross’s 
criticism of Digby: 

If you lay the fault of this upon your 

Rhetoricall expressions, 1 must answer 

you, that Rhetorick in such a subject may 

well be spared: use your Rhetorick when 
you will work upon the affections, but not 
when you will inform the understanding; 
for in this regard you do but cloud, not 
cleere the intellect." 
Urquhart would extend his free-compound- 
ing vocabulary to cover literature as well 
as the language needed ‘“ to work upon the 
affections.” Indeed, when he later began 
to plead for the honor of Scotland and for 
his own estate, he was appealing to the 
affections of the reader, and his style became 
rhetorical. In the “ Introduction,” however, 
he had a purpose in view and was guided 
by it, namely, to inform the understanding. 

The “ Introduction” was intended to pre- 
face a grammar and a lexicon of a universal 
language, but all of Urquhart’s papers, 
except the “Introduction” and _ the 
Pantochronochanon, were lost when the 
author was captured at the battle of 
Worcester.’ The recovered paper consists of 

*The Philosophicall Touch-stone (1645), p. 92, 
quoted in George Williamson, The Senecan Amble 
(Chicago, 1951), p. 277. 

5 He says that he lost seven large portmantles 
containing “‘ scarlet cloaks, buff suits, arms of all 
sorts, and other such rich chaffer.” Besides the 
grammar and lexicon, he lost ‘‘ the other five score 
and sixteen quires and a half treating of meta- 
physical, mathematicall, moral, mythological, 
epigrammatical, dialectical, and chronological 
matters, in a way never trod upon by any.” 
Furthermore, his manuscripts were used to kindle 
pipes and for “‘ cartapaciatory "’ utensils, in addition 
to being deemed ‘‘ necessary for inferior employ- 
ments and posterior uses.” Works, op. cit., 
189-90. If his baggage is taken into consideration, 


his value as a soldier withstanding the rigors of 
field warfare can be questioned. 
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one hundred and sixty-three articles which 
set forth his plan. Also closely knit in the 
material is a plea for the author’s freedom 
in order that he might continue his work 
and complete the universal language. In 
some respects a typical Urquhartian inven- 
tion, the grammar and lexicon were to be 
bigger and better than anything of a similar 
nature in existence; but in the preface he 
probably laid claim to more than he could, 
or did, actually accomplish. 

In spite of his inventive wildness, 
Urquhart was often quite acute in his 
observations, especially so for those early 
days of linguistic study. For instance, he 
tecognized the symbolic nature of words: 


Words are the signes of things; it being 
to signifie that they were instituted at 
first, nor can they be, as such, directed to 
any other end, whether they be articulate 
or inarticulate.® 


But then he makes the common error of 
stating that there is a proportion or relation- 
ship between the sign and the object signi- 
fied, and that, because of this relationship, 
all things should “ have their proper words 
assigned unto them.”’ He suggests division 
of labor among words; that is, he desired 
that related objects have names of similar 
pronunciations. The error in his logic con- 
sists in the assumption that words contain 
some of the properties found in the things 
they represent. He would remedy the 
situation by scrapping the world word-stock 
and beginning with a completely new set 
devised by him; then “things semblable in 
nature [would] be represented by words of 
like composure.”* A new retinue of associa- 
tions would be created and continued. It 
might be pointed out that Urquhart, like all 
his contemporaries and like many people 
today, was thinking of language in terms of 
letters rather than of sounds. 

From his point of view, all alphabets are 
imperfect, and all languages could be im- 
proved upon. Latin, though copious in dis- 
course, is barren in composition. The 
Dutch, English, and Irish “‘ are compendious 
in expression,” but they have “hardly any 
flection at all.” Greek has “ the agglutina- 
tive faculty of incorporating [i.e., com- 
pounding] words, yet runneth not so glib in 
poesie as doth the Latine.” He recognized 
French, Spanish, and Italian as formerly 


* Ibid., p. 192. * Idem. 
* Idem, 
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Latin dialects, and English as a derivative 
of ‘* Saxon”; but English, “ by its promiscu- 
ous and ubiquitary borrowings consisteth 


almost of all languages.” He states with 
confidence, ‘“‘ were French, Spanish, Italian, 
and English stript of what is not originally 
their own, we should not be able with 
them at all, in any part of the world, to 
purchase so much as our breakfast in the 
market.’” 

He defends his own neologisms somewhat 
heatedly: “ When an exuberant spirit would 
to any high researched conceit adapt a 
peculiar word of his own coyning, he is 
branded with incivility.”’° The classical 
scholars, the “‘ sprucest linguists,” according 
to Urquhart, are the guilty ones who attempt 
to set bounds to language, and, in so doing, 
they compound the situation they wish to 
limit. In a brilliant parody of obsessed 
Latinates he makes his point: 

The bonification and virtuification of 

Lully Scotus’s hexeity, and albedineity of 

Saurez, are words exploded by those that 

affect the purity of Latine diction; 

yet if such were demanded, what other 
no less concise expression would comport 
with the neatness of that language, their 
answer would be altum silentium; so easie 

a matter it is for many to finde fault with 

what they are not able to amend." 


He revealed that he had observed cognates 
among the Indo-European languages with- 
out recognizing them as such. Also, he 
recognized linguistic development and. 
change, but always from a “lower to a 
higher form.” The divine confusion of the 
tongues at Babel is pure nonsense to 
Urquhart. To his linguistic credit, he stated 
that the diversity “ proceeded from nothing 
else but their various and discrepant pro- 
nunciation of one and the same language.”"” 
He gives man the merit of being able to 
create a communicative language without 
the direct intervention of God. As a seven- 
teenth-century natural philosopher and 
empiricist, Urquhart brooks no patience with 
the intolerant attitude of those who 
““deemed language to be an invention so 
sublime.” In a tone of awed disbelief, he 
states that “some believe this so pertin- 

* Ibid., pp. 194-5. *° Tbid., p. 195. 

™ Idem. 

" Thid., p. 196. Cf. Wilkins, Essay, op. cit., p. 2, 
where the author defends the divine origin of 


language; also, p. 11, for his statement that Adam 
first invented the Hebrew alphabet. 
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aciously that they esteem all men infidels 
that are of another faith.” Forebodingly, 
he intones, ‘ The assertors of such a tenet 
do thereby extreamly dishonor God.” 

The grammar to his proposed universal 
language is as infallible as it is impossible. 
The meaning of every word will be “ fixed.” 
One word of seven syllables will express 
more than “fourscore and fifteen several 
words” in any other language. While other 
languages have only five cases, his has eleven 
—‘ten, besides the nominative.” Every 
word will be capable of four numbers: 
singular, dual, plural, and redual. Eleven 
genders adorn this tongue, “ wherein like- 
wise it exceedeth all other languages.’’’® 
Among other gems, he proudly claims that 
he has given his language a total of twelve 
parts of speech. Every word has at least 
ten synonyms, and is especially appropriate 
for a laconic style. As a medium for literary 
expression, the language will be unsurpass- 
able. Every word will be found to have “ at 
least five hundred several monosyllables of 
the same termination with it.” Letters will 
be used for numerals. A veritable philo- 
logical adding-machine, the language can 
do “by heart” what “rational logarithms 
do by writing,” ard by “adding of letters, 
shall multiply numbers, which is a most 
exquisite secret.” This glottological extrava- 
ganza is magniloquently praised as being 
easy to learn: 


The greatest wonder of all is, that of all 
the languages in the world, it is the easiest 
to learn; a boy of ten years old, being 
able to attaine to the knowledge thereof, 
in three moneths space; because there are 
in it many facilitations for the memory, 
which no other language hath but itself.'* 


Urquhart’s seriousness here is subject to 
question. The proposal reads like a parody 
of all such universal language schemes, and 
to one fresh from looking into such pasi- 


‘8 Tbid., p. 201. Urquhart does not specify what 
he means eleven genders, but in a later section 
he makes the following statement which indicates 
his line of thought concerning gender: ‘“‘all the 
several genders in this language are as well compe- 
tent to verbs as nouns; by vertue whereof, at the 
first uttering of a verb in the active voice, you 
shall know whether it be a god, a goddess, a man, 
a woman, a beast, or any thing inanimate, and so 
thorow the other five genders, that doth the action, 
which excellencie is altogether peculiar unto this 
language.” Ibid., p. 204. 

“Ibid., p. 205. For a similar statement con- 


cerning the Trissotetras, see Ibid., pp. 62-3. 
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graphical structures as Kismos, Spelin, Ro, 
Ido, Mondolingue, Volapuk, Idiom Neutral, 
Novial—there are some two hundred such 
schemes—created by brilliant scholars, men 
whose researches in linguistics should have 
taught them better, the plan serves as a 
delightful corrective.° | Nevertheless, [| 
suspect that Urquhart was serious indeed. 
He overdid everything he turned his hand 
to, and in this proposal he had an additional 
incentive, that of gaining his release and of 
replenishing his impecunious finances. Also, 
in justification for what some of his critics 
would call vaingloriousness, he wants to give 
his “invention” to the world as a boon to 
mankind, an aid to knowledge, and a benefit 
to scholarship. 

The style of the treatise is indicative of 
Urquhart’s style as a mature writer. The 
heaping of words in a series without the use 
of connectives, a stylistic device used exten- 
sively in the Rabelais translation, is found 
throughout the plan. Occasionally he builds 
a rounded period. The argument, though 
at times seeming preposterous, is always 
clear. The analogies are logical in so far as 
they give an insight into the matter at hand. 
The work is by far the simplest in style of 
any of Urquhart’s prose works, perhaps 
because he was attempting to be as 
“scientific and exact” as possible. The 
plethoric vocabulary that is so striking in 
sections of The Trissotetras and in the 
section containing the sketch of the Admir- 
able Crichton is seldom seen here. And the 
work as a whole, in spite of its being in the 
tradition of unbridled rationalism, is simply 
one more manifestation of the prodigious 
vigor of Urquhart. 

KeELsIE B. HARDER. 


Youngstown University. 


**Cf. Leonard Bloomfield, ‘‘ Secondary and 
Tertiary Responses to Language,’ Language, XX 
(1944), 49: ‘* Naive invention of phonetic alphabets 
is not uncommon. The inventor usually believes 
that he has made an important discovery. Usually, 
also, he views this discovery as capable of immedi- 
ately affecting language—removing language barriers 
or the like. Thus, Senator Robert L. Owen of 
Oklahoma invented a ‘ global alphabet ’ (78th Con- 
gress, Ist Session; Senate Document No. 49, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943). The New York 
Times (July 29, 1943) quotes Senator Owen as 
follows: ‘“‘ Through it I can teach any reasonabl 
intelligent man Chinese in two months,’ he asserted. 
‘It is a means by which we can teach the world 
at high speed and negligible cost. It will pay its 
own way.” The schemes change, but the plans 
remain the same. 
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“EVIL COMMUNICATIONS ” 


CURIOUSLY, Milton and _ Fielding, 

although both well versed in ancient 
masterpieces, had difficulty in attributing to 
its author the same classical quotation. In 
his preface to Samson Agonistes, Milton 
includes among his defenses of tragedy the 
observation that “the apostle Paul himself 
thought it not unworthy to insert a verse 
of Euripides into the text of Holy Scripture, 
1 Cor. 15. 33... .” The biblical text at 
this point reads: ‘Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” However, the 
maxim is from a play by Menander 
It is 
mildly ironic that here Milton’s defense of 
tragedy should rest upon the apostle’s 
citation of a comic writer. 

Almost a hundred years later Fielding 
found quite another source for the quota- 
tion. While Tom Jones is in bed waiting 
for his broken bones to mend, he has several 
visitors; but Blifil, only an infrequent caller, 
“cautiously avoided any intimacy, lest, as 
he frequently hinted, it might contaminate 
the sobriety of his own character: for which 
purpose he had constantly in his mouth 
that proverb in which Solomon speaks 
against evil communication” (Tom Jones, 
V, 2). Fielding still had the quotation in 
mind a few years later as he wrote his last 
book, A Voyage to Lisbon. As his ship 
neared land, he noted of the Burlings, rocky 
islands off the coast of Portugal, ““ Here the 
Portuguese maintain a kind of garrison. ... 
It consists of malefactors, who are banished 
hither for a term, for divers small offenses— 
a policy which they may have copied from 
the Egyptians, as we may read in Diodorus 
Siculus. That wise people, to prevent the 
corruption of good manners by evil com- 
munication, built a town on the Red Sea, 
whither they transported a great number of 
their criminals... .” It is not certain, how- 
ever, that he is here intending to substitute 
Diodorus for Solomon as the author of 
Menander’s maxim. JaMEs J. LYNCH. 


University of California. 


BENLOWES AND ALEXANDER 
BROME 
FoR the twentieth verse of Theophila, 
Canto I, it appears that Benlowes has 
drawn heavily on the fourth and fifth verses 
of a drinking song called The Good-fellow 
which is to be found in the Songs and Poems 
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of Alexander Brome. The fifth verse, how- 
ever, is headed “An Addition by M. C. 
Esquire.” 
Brome 
A red-coated face 
Frights the Sergeant at mace 
And the Constable trembles to shivers. 

In state march our faces, like those of the Quorum 


While the Wenches fall down & the vulgar 
adore ‘um 

And our noses, like Link-boyes, run shining 
before ’um. 


An Addition by M. C. Esquire. 


Call, Call, honest Will, 
Hang a long and tedious bill 
It disgraces ; 
When our Rubies appear, 
We justly may swear 
That the reckoning is true by our faces. 
Let the Bar-boy go sleep & the drawers leave 
roaring 
Our looks will account without them, had we more 


in 
When each pimple that rises will save a quart 


scoring 
(Songs and Poems by Alex. Brome Gent, 1664, 
p. 62.) 
Benlowes. 


‘Each gallon breeds a ruby—drawer, score "um; 
Cheeks dyed in scarlet seem o’ th’ quorum, 
When our nose-carbuncles, like link-boys, blaze 
before ‘um.’ 
(Theophila, I. 20, in Saintsbury, Caroline Poets 
I, p. 836.) 
Brome’s poems were not collected until 
1661, but many of the drinking songs were 
written and sung during the Civil Wars and 
Commonwealth. The Good-fellow must 
have been written before 1649, as it is 
followed by a remonstrance in the same 
metre, The Mock-Song by T. J., which refers 
to Charles I as still alive. Theophila was 


printed in 1652. E. E. DuNCAN-JONES. 


SWIFT, “ LILLIPUTIAN,” AND 
CATULLUS 


FOR all we know, simplicity may come 

nearer the whimsical facts of Swift’s (or 
any man’s) mind than ingenuity can. A pun 
on “ put,” for instance, can make “ Lilliput ” 
stand quite simply and plausibly for “ Little- 


place.” But Henry Morley’s more learned 
derivation remains persuasive and un- 
challenged : 


The small representative of lordly man 
has a name of contempt familiar in Swift’s 
time; he was a “put.” But he was of 
the little—lilli—people, as Swift’s “ little 
language” phrased it, of the land of 
Lilli-put. “Put” may have been from 
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the Latin “ putus,” a little boy, allied to 

puer. But it was used in Romance 

languages—the put and pute of old 

French, the Spanish and Portuguese puto 

and puta, the Italian putta—in the sense 

of boy or girl stained by the vices of men. 

This made it once current in English as 

a word of scorn; and it has been suggested 

that the root of the word so used was in 

the Latin putidus, stinking, disgusting. 

This use of the word was probably re- 

peated in Laputa.’ 

It seems to me, however, that Morley’s 
derivation from Swiff's “ little language ”’ is 
almost entirely wrong and that his vernacu- 
lar analogues are only incidental. I believe 
that his derivation from Latin hits the truth 
more exactly than he knew and that Swift, 
indeed, may have taken a specific word 
from Catullus for his model. 

Swift’s Journal to Stella does not supply 
the cognates for “ Lilliputian”” one would 
expect. In fact, Swift, who likes > trade 
“r” and “1” and to change “t” to “ch” 

r “ck” or “k,” wrote “lithe” as “ “ ickle 4 
or “richar.” And his “ele,” which may 
look like what we want, turns out to mean 
“here” or “there” or “dear.”? We can 
bring Lilliput no closer to Swift’s “ little 
language” than to acknowledge the 
linguistic playfulness behind both. 

Why then do the “t's” in “Little” 
become the “l’s” in “ Lilli-” instead of 
going the way of Swift's transliterative 
habit? The answer is, I think, that Swift 
had in mind the word salaputium, from 
Catullus 53. 

Of Swift’s acquaintance with Catullus we 
have positive evidence. His “Lesbia for 
ever on me rails” (1736) translates Catullus 
93. His ‘On burning a dull poem, 1729,” 
parallels Catullus 44 (and includes a sugges- 
tion of Catullus 36). And though both these 
poems post-date Gulliver's Travels (1726), 
we have in “ Cadenus and Vanessa,” pub- 
lished 1726 but written in 1712 or 1713,° an 
echo from Catullus 35.* 


* Gulliver’s Travels (London: George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., 1890), Introduction, p. 17, quoted 
by H. Dp. Kelling, “Some Significant Names in 
Gulliver's Travels,” SP XLVIII (1951), 761. 

"a, 33, Kelling, op. cit., demonstrates that Swift 
often followed the tradition among utopian writers 
of coining names from Latin and Greek. 

* Irvin Ehrenpreis, ‘* Swift’s ‘ Little Language’ in 
the Journal to Sella,’ SP XLV (1948), 80-88. 

“Harold Williams ed., The Poems of Jonathan 
Swift (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1937), 684. 
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Moreover, the context and nature of 
salaputium both would seem to recommend 
it to Swift. We know that he liked linguistic 
puzzles.° Since salaputium occurs in Latin 
literature only once, in this one poem of 
Catullus’, it stands out with a cryptographic 
charm of high magnitude. It furthermore 
catches attention because it makes the whole 
point of a brief, pointed poem. 

Catullus’ friend Calvus is making one of 
three orations which, at the age of twenty- 
two, earned him renown as a lawyer. Calvus 
is not only very young but very short. 
Catullus has just laughed, he tells us, at one 
of the bystanders who 

Admirans ait haec manusque tollens 

“* Di magni, salaputium disertum! ”’ 
—‘‘*Who said this, lifting his hands in 
admiration, “Great gods, this salaputium 
is eloquent.” 

The etymology of salaputium is uncertain. 
We know that it refers to Calvus’ small 
stature, that it is comic and probably vulgar. 
The putium probably derives from the same 
putus (little boy) that Morley sees in “ Lilli- 
put ”; it may also be connected with pumilio 
(a dwarf). The sala is probably connected 
with salire and salax which mean, respec- 
tively, “to jump” and “salacious,” the 
adjective deriving from the vulgar sense of 
the verb. What the Roman said was pro- 
bably something like “‘ Great gods, that little 
jumper’s eloquent.” But whatever the 
meaning, the strangeness of the word, its 
comic vulgarity, and its relation to a little 
orator might well have brought it to Swift’s 
mind as a model for “ Lilliputian.” 

Indeed, we find that the first Lilliputian 
whom Gulliver hears speak—“ lifting up his 
hands and eyes by way of admiration, cried 
out in a shrill but distinct voice, Hekinah 
degul.”” Mr. Emile Pons has explained the 
italics as a Rabelaisian compounding for 
something like “Hey, what a mouth.”’ But 
though the little man exclaims in wonder 
at the big, as in Rabelais, the gesture, the 
expression, and the word “admiration,” 
hold tempting similarities with Catullus. 
Furthermore, the next Lilliputian to catch 
Gulliver’s attention is one who delivers him 


* Eleanor Shipley Duckett, Catullus in English 
Poetry, Smith College Classical Studies, No. 6 
(Northampton, Massachusetts, 1925), 188, 89, 85. 
‘Emile Pons, “ Rabelais et Swift: & propos du 
lilliputien,” Mélanges a a m. Abel Lefranc 


(Paris: E. Droz, 1936), 2 
? Robinson Ellis, A _ on Catullus 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1876), 145. 
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an “oration” and who “acted every part 
of an orator.” Gulliver, in other words, 
now seems to be looking specifically at a 
salaputium who is disertum—a word applied 
to Calvus’ able oratory, as in Catullus’ praise 
of Cicero (Catullus 49) and many times in 
Cicero himself.* 

Finally, Morley seems to have erred in 
starting with “Lilliput” rather than with 
“Lilliputian”’: even his own derivation 
connects the word with a person rather than 
with a place. “ Lilliputian” is the first to 
appear in the text—at the end of Chapter 3. 
“ Lilliput,” of course, appears earlier in 
headings and lemmata, but these, I should 
think, would have been supplied after the 
text. I submit, therefore, that Swift may 
have remembered Catullus’ salaputium and 
the amazing little jumper of an orator when 
he was naming his pompous little people. 
“Laputa” then came, it would seem, as a 
natural evolution of the same archetype, 
emphasizing its vulgar sense, no doubt aided 
by its Spanish cognate. gieRipaN BAKER. 


University of Michigan. 


‘Elmer Truesdall Merrill ed., Catullus (Cam- 
a ene: Harvard University Press, 
), 82. 


FIELDING AND THE FORTY-FIVE 
(Continued from page 394) 


HE next piece to be considered is his 
History of the Present Rebellion in 
Scotland. Whether Fielding had been initially 
roused from his inactivity by the Jacobite 
rising or not, one fact cannot be disputed, 
namely, that on one account or another, 
Jacobitism—or rather the Whig ministry’s 
struggle against Jacobitism—came to absorb 
practically the whole of his available time 
during the next three and a half years; led, 
at least indirectly, to his appointment to 
his Bow Street magistracy; and opened, 
therefore, the last great phase in his life, in 
which, as it turned out, he was to work him- 
self to death. One would have thought that 
these factors alone, or the fact that Fielding 
himself had been credited with a History of 
the . . . Rebellion would have led his bio- 
graphers and bibliographers to chase this 
fugitive title until they had solved its curious 
little mysteries. 
The story of the confusion of the History 
of the Present Rebellion in Scotland starts 
with Fielding’s sister, Sarah, and their pub- 
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lisher, Andrew Millar. A few years after 
Fielding’s death, Millar issued a second 
edition of Sarah’s Lives of Cleopatra and 
Octavia, a work that had originally appeared 
anonymously. On the fly-leaf of the 1758 
edition (the fly-leaf does not appear in the 
British Museum 1757 copy), Millar listed 
among the work of Henry, an item: The 
History of the Rebellion in Scotland. It is 
now clear that the title ought correctly to 
have read, The History of the Present Rebel- 
lion in Scotland. If Millar was doing 
violence to Fielding’s title, it was under the 
impression that he was merely bringing it 
up to date, for he dropped the word 
“present” on the ground, apparently, that 
by 1757 the rebellion was in fact no longer 
present. It was this slight misquotation that 
seems to have raised in Professor Cross’s 
mind some doubt as to the exact title of 
Fielding’s History, particularly in the 
absence not only of any copies of the book 
itself—and Cross admits he had never seen 
a copy—but in the absence also of any 
reliable record of one. 

There is, however, a reference in the 
magazines of the period, a title that fits as 
near as may be: History of the Present 
Rebellion in Scotland. 1s. Cooper.” 
Fielding’s History is a piece of skilled 
counter-propaganda, which, if it is a 
“history” at all, is one dedicated to Mars 
rather than to Clio. The piece, although 
obviously hurried—or perhaps, precisely 
because it is hurried—displays all the tech- 
nical idiosyncrasies and verbal mannerisms 
of Fielding’s work. It is technically anony- 
mous; but if the author did not put his 
name on the title-page, he left his mark 
plainly enough over all the text. 

However, Professor Cross, having missed 
the clue, noted the title quite finally, “ No 
copy known,” and thus found himself with 
a vacancy in the Fielding bibliography. In 
the course of his search for the correct title, 
he had found another—not Fielding’s at all, 
as a matter of fact—but he decided to pro- 
pose this as a candidate for the vacancy: 


‘Gentleman's Magazine (October 1745), XV, 
560; London Magazine (November 1745), XIV, 
571: and Scots Magazine (October 1745), VII, 495. 
The London Evening Post, 13-15 October and 2-7 
November, gives the title in all its elaborate detail 
which, including the words “. . . from the Relation 
of Mr James Macpherson . . .”’ gave the catch-word 
under which alone the title was catalogued in the 
— — catalogue. 
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A Compleat and Authentick History of the 
Rise, Progress and Extinction of the Late 
Rebellion. This however was dated in 1747, 
not in 1745, but was “ for M. Cooper, price 
a shilling”. If there were some doubt in 
Cross’s mind about the exact title of Field- 
ing’s History of the Present Rebellion, so 
also there might be doubt—although Pro- 
fessor Cross did not apparently know it— 
about the anonymous Compleat and 
Authentick. Notwithstanding that its title- 
page reads A Compleat and Authentick 
History of the .. . Rebellion, its “ running 
title” is ‘A Succinct History of the 
Rebellion ”’, a title that appears at the com- 
mencement of the text, that is to say, 
immediately below the printer’s head-piece. 
It is now clear that this latter was its original 
title, that is to say, its title in its earliest— 
periodical—form, and the title by which it 
was earliest cited, for-example, by that queer 
Dublin eccentric, Samuel Boyse, in the first 
year of its publication.’ There are, upon 
closer examination, bibliographical and 
other reasons for supposing that the elabor- 
ately-worded title-page, which alone bears 
the words “‘ Compleat and Authentick ”, was 
only an afterthought. Almost certainly it 
was printed last.* 

For one reason or another, Professor 
Cross jumped to the conclusion that the 
two titles were two variant references to the 
same work, that the work was in fact the 
Compleat and Authentic’ History, and that 
Fielding must be the author. He therefore 
admitted the Compleat and Authentick, not 
to the “ Uncertain or Doubtful” category 
of his bibiography, but quite unjustifiably 
to the full canon. This was scarcely 
scholarly, for it was already known to Cross* 
that Colonel W. F. Prideaux, who was recog- 
nised as “an assiduous collector of Field- 
ing’, had implied that he himself had seen 
copies of the History of the Present Rebel- 
lion in Scotland, under that title, although 
not “ good uncut copies”.° This fact alone 
ought to have led Cross to make further 
investigation before he intruded into the 
Fielding canon, in substitution for it, a title 
that had never before been associated with 
Fielding. 


* An Impartial History of the Late Rebellion, 94n. 

‘The title-page and the half-title are apparently 
conjugate with the last two leaves constituting the 
last gathering. But see p. 25n.1. 

* it 37a. 

* Notes & Queries, 7th ser—7th Jan. 1888—V. 1. 
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With regard to identifying which of these 
two, A Compleat and Authentick History 
or the History of the Present Rebellion, is in 
fact Fielding’s work and which is not, we 
are fortunate in possessing a simple and 
almost infallible criterion. A marked and 
indeed almost ineradicable verbal idio- 
syncrasy of Fielding’s has long been recog- 
nised, namely the consistent habit he had 
of making use of the older auxiliaries hath 
and doth, where most of his contemporaries 
would have used the current forms of has 
and does.’ I have shown elsewhere* that so 
habitual with Fielding was this particular 
form of expression, that he even converted 
—presumably all unconsciously—his quota- 
tions into his own hath-doth idiom. It is 
therefore particularly significant that the 
History of the Present Rebellion in Scotland 
is written entirely in the hath/doth idiom, 
while in contrast the Compleat and Authen- 
tick is in the has/does form throughout. 
Even before the discovery of the genuine 
text in the History of the Present Rebellion 
Professor Cross recognised the difficulty, for 
the merest glance at the Compleat and 
Authentick will disclose that it is not in the 
slightest degree in Fielding’s characteristic 
style. Cross therefore felt it necessary to 
postulate that Fielding must have been 
writing in disguise—although it is difficult to 
understand why.’ The discovery of the 
genuine work, however, written throughout 
in Fielding’s own hath/doth form, entirely 
disposes of the point. We may safely con- 
clude, therefore, that the History of the 
Present Rebellion in Scotland is Fielding’s 
work, and that the Compleat and Authentick 
is not. 

For some reason or other, however, those 
who have advanced the claims of the 
Compleat and Authentick seem latterly to 
have changed their ground somewhat, with- 
out, apparently, fully realizing it. The two 
books were first thought of—erroneously— 
as variant references to a single work; it 
has now become the practice to regard them 
—just as erroneously—as two _ separate 
works, both by Fielding, one known, and 
the other lost. For example, Dr. Homes 
Dudden admits both the Compleat and 


7 On this habit and its use for identifying items 
of Fielding’s anonymous and fugitive work, see my 
note in Modern Language Review, XLI, No. 2 
(April 1946), 126. 

* Modern Language Review, XLI, 127. 

"Professor Banerji at least found this uncon- 
vincing. 
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Authentick”’ and the History of the Present 
Rebellion,’ but says of the latter that “no 
copy seems now to be extant”’,’? or more 
confidently, “‘ this pamphlet is now lost.”’* 
Not only is the little work, on the contrary, 
now found, but further editions as well as 
further copies are now well authenticated. 
Apart from those in private hands—such 
as the one in my own collection of Jacobite 
material—there are also a couple of copies 
where One would most of all hope for a 
rare history of a rebellion in Scotland to be, 
namely in the National Library of Scot- 
land.’* There was also an edition printed 
in Dublin’® (and probably pirated), and 
‘copies of both this and the first are in the 
British Museum’® and the Bodleian, and a 
number of copies were elsewhere recorded 
in 1930, 1931 and 1948.‘ Furthermore, 
although it could not have been known in 
1918, it ought to have been in 1952, the piece 
was again reprinted as recently as 1934 in 
a line-for-line, page-for-page reprint.’* 
This reprint, however, which ought to 
have simplified the situation, only compli- 
cated it. Mr. Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, when he 
put out this 1934 reprint, might very well 
have said—indeed ought to have said—that 
because Fielding’s History of the Present 
Rebellion had now been found, the Com- 
pleat and Authentick could no longer be a 
candidate for the vacancy the Present 
Rebellion now filled. It had all been a mis- 
take. But instead of this, the editor of the 
1934 reprint of the genuine pamphlet, not 
realizing, apparently, the real effect upon 
Fielding bibliography of the discovery of the 
History of the Present Rebellion, said in his 
introduction, “Fielding issued through 
Cooper in 1747 a _ booklet entitled A 
Compleat and Authentick History’’,” 
which was, of course, just the thing the 
editor was then in a position to demonstrate 
he had not done. Fletcher failed to grasp 
that Cross had ascribed the Compleat and 


a0 F538. 
ny et: and II, 1130. 

2 Ti, 1130. 

8 1,'538. 

** One lacking half-title and page 47 (text) with 
verso blank. 

'® Vide infra, p. 36. 

‘* Of the two Fest editions in the British Museum, 
one lacks the half-title. 

Book a Records, XXVIII, 231 and 

374, and XLV, 203 

" Bdited I. K. Fletcher, Newport (1934). 

a ae History of the Present Rebellion, 
Newport (1934). Intro. 
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Authentick History to Fielding, only because 
he had failed to trace the genuine title. The 
discovery of the genuine work made Cross’s 
false assumption no longer tenable. In the 
result, however, Fielding was now saddled 
with two titles instead of one. 

Although clearly we need only one title to 
fill the gap, and notwithstanding there is no 
evidence or suggestion anywhere that Field- 
ing wrote two, the Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature in 1940 followed by 
admitting both to the canon. The Cam- 
bridge Bibliography even went one step 
farther to state categorically without any 
caveat or query, what is manifestly false, 
namely that “his History of the Present 
Rebellion was expanded by Fielding from 
48 to 156° pp as A Compleat and Authen- 
tick History”.*’ One has only to read the 
two works to realize that the second is cer- 
tainly not an expansion of the first. 

Close bibliographical examination of con- 
temporary copies of various other histories 
of the Fortyfive discloses some unexpected 
relationships. For example, the Compleat 
History of the Rebellion ascribed to James 
Ray, described on the title-page of an earlier 
little work as a Whitehaven gipsy, has— 
curiously enough—a number of long 
passages in common with the Compleat and 
Authentick, which as we have seen above 
has commonly been ascribed to Fielding. 
The historical passages of Ray’s Compleat 
History of the Rebellion are liberally inter- 
spersed with topographical information, a 
search for which might lead, naturally 
enough, to the current edition of Defoe’s 
Tour of the Whole Island—the 4th (1748) 
(? Richardson’s) edition—a standard book 
of topographical reference at the time. In 
the last volume of that edition—the Scottish 
volume—one will find a repetition, practic- 
ally word-for-word, of the history of the 
rising as found in the Compleat and Authen- 
tick. Owing to the ill-feeling (at least on 
Richardson’s part) between Richardson and 
Fielding, it is highly improbable that we 
would find in 1748 the two rival novelists 
sharing the publication of the same historical 
text. I set myself therefore to seek for a 
source elsewhere. After a search I found 
it in a new periodical which had recently 
been started neither by Fielding nor by 
Richardson, but by Robert Dodsley, foot- 
man turned poet, entitled The Museum, or 


- at below, p. 23, n.3. 
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the Literary and Historical Register.* This 
discovery required me to stop now to con- 
sider whether the ascription of the Compleat 
and Authentick to Fielding could possibly 
be well-founded, for where it is merely very 
unlikely that Richardson would be using 
Fielding’s “copy” in 1748, acquaintance 
with Fielding biography would suggest that 
it would be almost impossible that Fielding 
would be supplying “copy” to Dodsley’s 
new periodical in 1746. This, it will be 
recollected, was just at the time when Field- 
ing was having to let his own journal, The 
True Patriot, die merely because he was too 
hard-pressed for the time to keep it alive. 

However, we have it that the serial 
“Succinct History” first appeared in 
Dodsley’s Museum in the spring of 1746, a 
date that is of considerable significance to 
Fielding biography. The history was col- 
lected and re-published in book form in 1747 
and given the title A Compleat and Authen- 
tick History, and from here it was borrowed 
in part by James Ray’s printer or publisher, 
and in whole by Defoe’s. 

Having pieced it together so far, I 
naturally sought to check the present state 
of knowledge as to Fielding’s more fugitive 
political pieces. I found that some part of 
the above had already been independently 
discovered by an American scholar, Miss 
Mabel Seymour,”* except that the American 
research had not led as far as the various 
edition of Ray’s History.2* As already 
stated, the date of Robert Dodsley’s com- 
mencement of the serial history in his 
Museum is of crucial significance. In the 
spring and early summer of 1746, partly 
perhaps owing to waning interest in affairs 
after the retreat of the Jacobites to the 
far north, but partly at least owing to the 
pressure of his legal pursuits, Fielding could 
not find the time to continue his True 
Patriot. It may be accepted that when 
Fielding had to absent himself from London 
on legal business—out on the western 
circuit—he made the practice of leaving a 


#2 As to the preliminary announcements of which 
see the advertisements in (for example) the London 
Evening Post, between the 8th and the 22nd of 
March, 1746 

% ype ood Quarterly (University of Iowa) 
XIV, April 1935. 

*R. C. Jarvis, ‘‘ Fielding, Dodsley, Marchant and 
Ray: Some fugitive histories of the °45,"" Notes 
= CLXXXIX (1945) 90-2, 117- 20, and 
138-41. 
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few “stock” articles on odd generalities,” 
and if these would not hold out for his whole 
absence, his sister Sarah would feel con- 
strained to insert something or other of her 
own.”® Clearly, Fielding could not edit a 
busy London newspaper, and at the same 
time attend the courts in Westminster or the 
assizes in the western circuit. He could not 
cultivate both the press and the law. It 
was at this time—so he felt—absolutely 
necessary for him to succeed at the law. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that he gave up 
the press. 

It was doubtless with some regret that he 
closed down his True Patriot—for which, 
in the circumstances, he doubtless had some 
fondness—and devoted himself exclusively 
to the law. There seems no evidence of 
any sort that he had any association with 
Robert Dodsley and the Museum, and only 
the strongest positive evidence that he did 
in fact contribute to some other completely 
dissociated periodical at the very stage “when 
he could find no time to keep his own alive, 
would lead us to accept it that he deliber- 
ately killed his own paper in order to have 
time to hack for a stranger. In other words, 
Fielding could not have written the serial 
history for Dodsley—that is to say, did not 
write the Compleat and Authentick History 
—and there is, in fact, no reason why he 
should have done so, and no tittle of 
evidence that he did. 


Rupert C. JARVIS, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
(To be continued) 


2° See the March and April articles on taste, 
justice, domestic economy and the thermometer of 
wit. 

2° E.g., the story of Fanny, almost forced by her 
father to marry the man she did not love. Also, 
Philander’s article on true and false patriotism is 
very probably not Fielding’s own. 


SOCIAL HISTORY IN THE 
DICTIONARY 


"THE 18th Century Dictionary does not 

always avoid trespassing on the province 
of the Encyclopaedia. Consequently, a 
popular compilation such as Dyche and 
Pardon’s New General English Dictionary’ 
offers us so many sidelights on contempor- 
ary ideas, institutions, and things, that it 
becomes a useful handbook to the Social 
Historian. 


First published in the 1730's: 
4th Edition, 1744. 


1 quote from the 
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To begin with, there is the always inter- 
esting subject of food and drink. “ Dyche 
and Pardon” makes us see, more vividly 
than the Oxford English Dictionary, the 
brick which is “a long, thin, narrow loaf, 
which the bakers commonly make very 
crusty”. Presumably it had knubbles “ the 
protuberant corners of a loaf of bread 
esteemed by most people delicious eating ”. 
Mustard is “a sauce made of mustard-seed 
ground or pounded, and mixed with 
vinegar, water, etc., and commonly eaten 
with salt-fish, salt-pork,? or beef, tripe, old 
cheese”. And another appropriate item 
with salt-fish is a parsnip “to allay the 
‘fieriness of the salt”. Sprouts are “a sort 
of boiling herb or plant to eat with bacon 
or fat pork’: samphire makes “ an exceed- 
ingly good pickle”. Chaucer’s Monk would 
not have felt at home in the 18th century— 
his beloved roast swan was out of favour, 
for the flesh is “ very coarse, and scarcely 
eatable”. An interesting side-light on 18th 
Century catering is afforded s.v. Peel—‘a 
wooden instrument of about a yard and a 
half long, and three quarters broad, on 
which pastry-cooks put many pies and tarts, 
etc., at once, either to carry them from 
gentlemens houses to be baked, or from the 
oven to where they are to be used at feasts 
or great entertainments ”’. 

Ale is “all drink or liquor made of malt; 
but since brewing became so great a trade, 
the milder or softer sort is called ale, and 
the harsher beer”. But s.v. beer, we read 
that Londoners called both by this name, in 
contradistinction to “ most other counties ”. 
Mead is “a pleasant liquor composed of 
honey and water boiled together, in which 
is infused cinnamon, cloves, mace, ginger, 
and the herb rosemary”: it seems much 
the same as metheglin, though this is “a 
very pleasant and wholsome liquor”, for 
which “ Dyche and Pardon” gives a recipe. 
To warm white wine in cold weather, or for 
people in a faint, is to mull it: to burn is the 
right word for red wine.* Sherbet to the 
modern mind belongs with soft drinks, but 
“Dyche and Pardon” says that “with us” 
(as distinct from its Turkish originators) it 
“is the lemon, water and sugar that brandy 
is intended to be put to, in order to make 
the liquor called punch”, which liquor is 


** Few eat any thing with (Pork Griskins) but 
Mustard ” says The Art of Cookery made Plain and 
Easy (1755). 

*0.E.D. makes no distinction. 
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“in great request among all the sea-faring 
people in particular”. On the other hand, 
tea is “the leaf of an Jndian shrub, which 
having boiling water poured over it, and 
impregnated therewith, and then sweetened 
with loaf-sugar, is become the universal 
liquor for the ladies ”’. 

Drinking customs are noticed when a 
whet is defined as “a gill or glass of wine 
drank as persons are going about business, 
to raise and enliven their spirits to enable 
them to do it with vigour; and to whip is to 
“club or spend sixpence at a tavern after 
the usual time of breaking up ”. 

In words dealing with the outward man 
(or woman), we are reminded that a sash 
is a male adornment, and sattin is worn 
by women; that saftinet is used for handker- 
chiefs, and that yarn is worn by “ the poorer 
sort of people, worsted being the finer 
material”. Tick is used for making sailors 
jackets, and madder is used to make “a 
strong and durable red colour for soldiers 
cloaths”’. Motley means “ of a dull, heavy, 
mixed colour”, a description that would 
suit Dr. Leslie Hotson better than those of 
Bailey or Johnson. Shamoy or shammy- 
leather is “dressed in a peculiar manner, 
which renders it very soft, downy, warm, 
and pliant, and especially dy’d black, which 
colour it takes curiously, chiefly used to 
make gloves and upper-leathers of shoes 
with”. There are many sorts of lace, 
“some of gold and silver thread such as is 
worn by officers in the army upon their 
coats, hats, etc., by ladies and gentlemen 
upon their cloaths etc., also of worsted of 
divers colours, such as footmen etc. wear 
upon their liveries”. A nag is a horse-hair 
periwig.* 

We may pass on to furnishings by way 
of ostrich feathers, which “‘ are much valued, 
and used as ornaments for hats, beds and 
canopies”. Walnut “is esteemed the finest 
(wood) in the world for making beautiful 
cabinets, book-cases, chests of drawers, 
etc.;” curtains are placed round a bed “ both 
for ornament and warmth”, and for brush- 
ing the dust out of them, the proper thing 
is a whisk—‘ a small hand-broom made of 
fine, slender, osier twigs”. Pewter is “ used 
principally to make dishes, plates, and 
drinking-pots”’, and if the silver tarnishes, 
it can be cleaned with talk. 

Custom and metaphor meet, when we are 


‘Not in O.E.D. 
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told that to lie in lavender is to live in ease 
and plenty. 

We catch a few glimpses of children, 
wearing puddings, playing with snappers or 
at the totum, and duly provided with muck- 
enders. Puddings‘ are “ pads worn upon 
the heads of young children, to prevent 
their hurting themselves by falls”: snappers 
are “ play-things . . . made of bone, or bits 
of broad, thin, hard wood to put between 
their fingers and to make a noice like a 
drum ” (a more vivid picture than that found 
in O.E.D.) and the totum is “a game or play 
to draw in children, etc., to lose their money, 
under the specious pretence of playing six 
for one, when at the same time the gamester 
has eight chances to five.” No wonder the 
18th Century was such a gambling age, if 
children began in the nursery. A muck- 
ender, says O.E.D. briefly, is a handkerchief 
or bib: one comes nearer to the real child 
with “ Dyche and Pardon ’’—‘a cloth tied 
to childrens sides to wipe or clean their 
snotty noses on or with”’. 

Not to be overlooked is the cynical 
expression Marriage Musick “a sneering, 
bantering appellation for the crying of 
young children ”. 

Some insight into 18th Century medical 
ideas and sanitary conditions can be gained 
from the information that Melilot is good 
for chilblains; that the juice of spurge is “ of 
so hot and corroding a nature, that being 
dropped upon warts it eats them up”; that 
though a viper’s poison is exceedingly 
dangerous, “ yet the flesh is good in many 
distempers”: that mistletoe wood is 
‘““esteemed a specifik for the falling sick- 
ness”, is “also used for apoplexies and 
giddiness”, being “taken inwardly, and 
hung or wore about the neck: the powder 
is good in pleurisies”’: liquorice “is much 
used in diet-drinks and other physical com- 
positions’: so is madder: and the parsnip, 
besides its culinary virtues, is “ emollient, 
able to assuage tumours” and grows from 
a seed that is “said to be excellent in 
hysterick fits”. A pastil “‘ is a ball composed 
of sweet dust, wax, gum, storax, and /ndian 
balsam, with a little goats flour and turpen- 
tine’, and it is “ used sometimes as a per- 
fume ”. 

The entry for small-pox of course takes 
the disease for granted—it is “almost 
epidemick in England”: and there is a 


warning that if measles is not carefully 
‘Not in O.E.D. 
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looked after, it may incline the patient to 
a consumption. 

We are among the more “ genteel” mem- 
bers of society when we are told of the uses 
of an unrailed balcony—a flat: where one 
is able “to stand and view sights as they 
pass along, or the country around, and to 
take the air without the trouble of walking 
abroad, or being incommoded with mixt 
company.” We rise still higher in the social 
scale with the information “that generally 
speaking, people of the first rank and quality 
live in such places as Hanover Square, 
Golden Square”; and we meet such varied 
notes as that “ it is now a common thing in 
a large garden to have a labyrinth in one 
part of it”, and that a scullery is a place in 
great houses on purpose to do the dirty 
work belonging to a kitchen.” 

Incidental scraps of information tell us 
that a foot-soldier’s ration is a pound and a 
half of bread a day; that score means “ an 
account of small debts wrote with chalk 
upon a board, as milk, drink, chandlery- 
ware”: that the tally system is used by 
Bakers “to know how many loaves have 
been delivered”: that a snuffbox is “a 
modish toy”: that the Jute is “in England 
almost wholly laid aside, as too trouble- 
some”: that ultramarine is “ the finest blue 
colour used by painters, and commonly 
sold as dear as gold”: that the hound 
called a talbot “ goes with his tail always 
turned up”: and that belief in second-sight 
has been destroyed by “ Mr. Campbell, the 
famous impostor” from Scotland. 

“ Dyche and Pardon’s” slang expressions 
bring into touch with the less “ genteel” 
members of 18th Century Society: the 
canary-bird who is a “ wheedler, flatterer or 
pretender to great matters, that he neither 
can, nor designs to perform”: the ‘“ Jack 
at a Pinch’* who is “a hackney parson or 
any one that serves the place of another 
without previous notice”. A _ gold-finder, 
when not a “ genteel” term for a scavenger, 
means “a cheat, who under the pretence of 
finding a piece of money, and inviting a 
by-stander to partake of a treat, etc., out of 
it, endeavours to get him to play at cards, 
dice etc., in order to win or cheat him of 
his money; they are sometimes also called 
guinea-droppers”. Probably these people 
were “vulgar” enough to say laylock-tree 
instead of lilach-tree: to suffer from hypo 
instead of vapours: to eat treacle instead of 
molasses: and we may be sure they smoked 
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tobacco, not Nicotiana and sometimes went 
to gaol or jail instead of prison. 

The more formal manners of the century 
are recalled by the definition of compliments 
—‘the formalities of a genteel or courtlike 
education as bowing, giving the wall, stand- 
ing uncovered, praising the words or actions 
of another”: and the remoteness of that 
time from the modern National Service state 
is apparent when we read that a Volunteer 
“in an Army” is one of “ those gentlemen 
who without having any certain post or 
employment attempt or assist in the most 
hazardous expeditions to gain honour or 
preferment.” 

‘ In religious matters, ““ Dyche and Pardon ” 
shows a rabidly anti-Roman bias, but it has 
no obvious political enthusiasms. It tells 
us that Tory “at first meant those Jrish 
papists who murdered and plundered the 
Protestants, but that of late years it has 
meant all those Englishmen of any pro- 
fession in religion that expressed the cause 
of the Pretender in opposition to the house 
of Hanover.” Whig was “a party name or 
distinction at first given to the field con- 
venticlers in the west of Scotland, upon 
account of their feeding much upon sour 
milk; and now generally means a dissenter 
from the Church of England, tho’ sometimes 
it means only one who is strenuous against 
the Pretender, and his party.” Under 
Jacobites, it is astonishing to find, that 
“Dyche and Pardon” allots most of its 
space to explaining the religious heresy of 
the Jacobites ‘“‘a sect among the Eastern 
Christians”’, and comes to the political one 
only at the end—‘‘in England, those who 
espouse the cause of King James II, and the 
succession of his pretended son, commonly 
called emphatically the Pretender, or the 
Chevalier de St. George, are called Jacobites, 
without any regard to their having different 
notions about religious matters from the 
general opinions.” Perhaps this loyal, but 
cool entry, showing neither fear nor hate, 
is in itself significant in a book published 
in 1744: “ Dyche and Pardon” was clearly 
more concerned about ecclesiastical devia- 
tion than political. Information about 
courts, taxes, rural and military manoeuvres 
and commercial procedure may be found 
scattered throughout the book, and it offers 
us a set-piece description of the history and 
constitution of England—‘“ the best and 
largest part of the island called Great 
Britain.” It is an enthusiastic account of 
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the privilege of being English—even servants 
“generally live much better than in most 
other countries, having large wages, more 
ease, and less subjection than elsewhere.” 
But “the apprentices, or those who are 
bound to manufacturers etc., for seven 
years, to learn the whole mystery of the pro- 
fession, have commonly the worst of it. The 
law allows a master or a mistress to correct 
an unruly or stubborn servant...” We 
remember Mrs. Brownrigg. 

“Dyche and Pardon” offers only an 
oblique account of Scotland not under that 
heading, but implied in its definitions of 
Scotch. Along with the tasty Scotch collops, 
and the depressing Scotch Mist, there is the 
impressionistic note that the Scotch language 
is ‘* English mixed with French, Dutch Irish, 
etc. pronounced or spoke very broad,” 
though a saving clause is added that “ now 
the most polite write English in the same 
manner as it is done in England.” A Scotch 
Hobby is “a mean, small, sorry, low- 
statured horse”’: and Scotch Fiddle is “ the 
distemper vulgarly called the itch”! 

The Welsh get better treatment—nearly a 
column on their country, and the comment 
that they are “as good subjects, and hearty 
defenders of the laws, liberties, and religion 
of their country, as the best of their fellow 
subjects.” 

But Ireland receives no mention at all: 
the Dictionary is much more interested in 
the Isle of Wight, which is described with 
all the respect due to a fortified outpost. It 
possesses several beacons “ where watch is 
continually kept to give notice of the 
approach of an enemy.” It is “ encom- 
passed round with rocks, especially towards 
France . . . ; these rocks render it almost 
inaccessible, and where it is approachable 
on the south-east, it is fortified by art, by 
having stakes drove into the ground, and 
castles on the shore... .” It is easy to see 
from this description alone which nation was 
Enemy No. | to the 18th Century English- 


man. Suste I. Tucker. 
The University of Bristol. 


“ RASSELAS ” AND “ DE SENECTUTE ” 


EN, in Chapter 13 of Johnson’s 

Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia, the 
Prince and Imlac initiate their project of 
digging an escape tunnel, the latter attempts 
to revive the sinking spirits of Rasselas, who 
“* appeared to be discouraged ”: 
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Sir, said his companion, practice will 
enable us to continue our labour for a 
longer time; mark, however, how far we 
have advanced, and you will find that 
our toil will some time have an end. Great 
works are performed, not by strength, but 
perseverance: yonder palace was raised by 
single stones, yet you see its height and 
spaciousness. ... 

I believe it has never been observed in 
print that the idea expressed here and the 
Latin original for the words that I have 
italicized are to be found in Cicero’s De 
Senectute, VI, 17: ‘Non viribus aut veloci- 
tate aut celeritate corporum res magnae 


geruntur, sed consilio, auctoritate, sen- 
tentia . . ."—‘‘ Great works are performed, 
not by strength or speed or physical 


dexterity, but by reflection, force of charac- 
ter, and determination.” 
“GEORGE L. BARNETT. 
Indiana University. 


LORD HAILES’S NOTES ON 
JOHNSON’S “LIVES OF THE POETS” 


(Continued from page 346) 


CoRRECTION.—The last three notes on 
p. 346 should have appeared at the begin- 
ning of that instalment on p. 343, preceding 
the note on (H) Prior. P. 24. 


Life of Gay GBH. ii. 268. 
The dutchess of Monmouth, remarkable 
for inflexible perseverance in her demand 
to be treated as a princess, in 1712 took 
Gay into her service as secretary. 


(H) Gay P. 2. Ds of Monmouth, I should 
wish to see ye evidence of this Anecdote. 
my mother*® knew her well, & yet I never 
heard her speak anything of this singu- 
larity. 


Life of Gay ii. 279. 
This objection however, or some other, 
rather political than moral, obtained such 
prevalence, that when Gay produced a 
second part under the name of Polly, it 
was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain. 


(H) P. 21. Young people of ye lower rank 


“*Lady Christian Hamilton, Hailes’s mother, 
was a daughter of Thomas, 6th Earl of Hadding- 
ton, and sister to Lord Binning. 
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frequent ye play-house; Polly is plainly a 
Political piece. 


Life of Gay ii. 282. 
There have appeared likewise under his 
name a comedy called The Distrest Wife, 
and The Rehearsal at Gotham, a piece of 
humour. 


(H) P. 24. Distressed Wife certainly his ’tho 
I doubt not that ye Ds of Queensberry 
assisted in furnishing ye Air of Polite 
conversation. 


Life of Philips GBH. iii. 312. 
He afterwards (1709) addressed to the 
universal patron, the duke of Dorset, A 
Poetical Letter from Copenhagen, which 
was published in The Tatler. 


(H) Philips P. 2. “ ye universal patron, ye 
Duke of Dorset” probably a mistake, his 
father ye Earl of Dorset, might have had 
that appellation. 


Life of Philips iii. 316. 
Philips was now high in the ranks of 
literature. His play was applauded; his 
translations from Sappho had been pub- 
lished in The Spectator. 


(H) P. 7. I have long thought that * Blest 
as the Immortal Gods” is a piece below 
contempt. I think yt I understand 
Sappho’s meaning but I will not be her 
Commentator. ye passage is_ neither 
beautifull nor sublime. 


Life of Philips iii. 323. 

He had great sensibility of censure, if 
judgement may be made by a single story 
which I heard long ago from Mr Ing, a 
gentleman of great eminence in Stafford- 
shire. ‘Philips’, said he, ‘was once at 
table when I asked him, How came thy 
king of Epirus to drive oxen, and to say 
‘I’m goaded on by love’? After which 
question he never spoke again. 


(H) P. 20. Q. what is ye point of Mr Ing’s 
story? 


Life of Watts GBH. iii. 310. 
his imagination, as the Dacian Battle 
proves, was vigorous and active, and the 
stores of knowledge were large by which 
his fancy was to be supplied. 


(H) Watts P. 22. The Dacian Battle is not 
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properly an original. it is a paraphrase of 
Sarbievus."* 


Life of Watts ili. 311. 
He writes too often without regular 
measures, and too often in blank verse. 
(The first edition had ‘ His writes ’) 


{H) P. 23. “His” write “ He”. 


Life of Thomson GBH iii. 283. 
His first want was of a pair of shoes. 


(H) vol. ix. Thompson P. 6. “ want of a pair 
of shoes” this is certainly a mistake. 


Life of Thomson iii, 294. 

, Thomson was of stature above the middle 
size, and ‘more fat than bard beseems’, 
of a dull countenance, and a gross un- 
animated, univiting appearance; silent in 
mingled company, but chearful among 
select friends, and by his friends very 
tenderly and warmly beloved. 


(H) P. 23. “ above ye middle size.” 
not. 


Life of Young GBH. iii. 362. 
Jacob, who wrote in 1720, says “ he was 
chaplain and clerk of the closet to the late 
Queen, who honoured him by standing 
godmother to the Poet. 


(H) vol. x. Young P. 4. if Young was born 
in 1681, what Queen was it who stood 
Godmother to him? 


Life of Young iii. 364. 
There are those who relate that, when 
first Young found himself independent 
and his own master at All-souls, he was 
not the ornament to religion and morality 
which he afterwards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, has 
ceased some time before by his death, and 
Young was certainly not ashamed.to be 
patronised by the infamous Wharton. 


(H) P. 10. I have heard my father*? say 
that Young was a well behaved man. there 
is no reason for suspecting that he was a 
licentious companion of ye D. of 
Wharton. 


I think 


“ Sarbievus, the ‘ Christian Horace’, otherwise 
known as Matthew Sarbiewski or as Casimir. For 
his influence on Watts and other English writers, 
cf. Rostvig. ‘Casimir Sarbiewski and the English 
Ode.’ Studies in Philology (July 1954) pp. 443-460. 

“*For a short account of Sir James Dalrymple, 
Hailes’s father, see Autobiography of Alexander 
—— of Inveresk (1910 ed.) p. 218-219. ed. J. H. 

urton. 
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Life of Young iii. 370. 
The attempt to get into Parliament was 
at Cirencester, where Young stood a con- 
tested election. 


(H) P. 33. “stood a contested election” I 
have heard that, frightened by some 
mobbers of ye opposite side, he ran off 
from ye town & abandoned ye contest. 


Life of Young iii. 370. 
In joy once joined, in sorrow, now, for years, 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, accept this verse, thy mournful due. 


(H) P. 34. “in joy once joined” probably 
means no more than that they had passed 
agreeable hours together at the Univer- 
sity. 


Life of Young iii. 375. 
When he determined on the Church he 
did not address himelf to Sherlock, to 
Atterbury, or to Hare for the best instruc- 
tions in theology, but to Pope, who, in a 
youthful frolick, advised the diligent per- 
usal of Thomas Aquinas. 


(H) P. 48. “ youthfull frolic” how so? Pope 
was then forty. 


Life of Young iii. 383. 

To the author of these lines was dedicated, 
in 1765, the first volume of an Essay on 
the Writings and Genius of Pope, which 
attempted, whether justly or not, to pluck 
from Pope his “ Wing of Fire’, and to 
reduce him to a rank at least one degree 
lower than the first class of English poets. 
If Young accepted and approved the dedi- 
cation, he countenanced this attack upon 
the fame of him whom he invokes as his 
Muse. 


(H) P. 75. What does all this tend to? 
Young might have been proud of a dedi- 
cation from Warton, although, perhaps, 
their opinion of Pope did not, in every 
particular, agree. 


Life of Young iii. 396. 
His last poem was the Resignation, in 
which he made, as he was accustomed, 
an experiment in a new mode of writing, 
and succeeded better than in his Ocean 
or his Merchant. It was very falsely 
represented as a proof of decaying 
faculties. There is Young in every stanza, 
such as he often was in his highest vigour. 


(H) P. 108. in Resignation he often copies 
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from himself, & turns ye Night thoughts Life of Akenside GBH. iii. 411. (F 
into staves. Whether, when he resolved not to be a 

Life of Mallet. GBH. iii. 400. — oe he ceased to be a - 
He was by his original one of the Mac- issenter, 1 know not. 
gregors, a clan that became, about sixty (H) Akenside P. 2. if Akenside was bred in 
years ago, under the conduct of Robin yt line he quickly left it. some of his 
Roy, so formidable and so infamous for sarcasms aimed at Religion are yet 
violence and robbery, that the name was remembered, but it is fair to observe that, 
annulled by a legal abolition; and when in riper years, he wishes to have these 
they were all to denominate themselves sallies forgotten. this I learnt from ye late 
anew the father, I suppose, of this author Sr Gilbert Elliot,** it would be wrong for 
called himself Malloch. me to mention ye particulars of an offence 

(H) Mallet P. 1. I.suppose that Dr. J. has which ye offender wishes to have no 
long ago met with some Scottish freind longer mentioned. 
to advise him to strike out ye legend of Life of Lyttleton GBH. iii. 448. ‘G 


Rob Roy & ye McGregors, communicated 
by some ill-informed or malévolent 
person. 


Life of Mallet iii. 401. 


His first production was William and 


Moore courted his favour by an 
apologetical poem, called The Trial of 
Selim, for which he was paid with kind 
words, which, as is common, raised great 
hopes, that at last were disappointed. 












Margaret, of which, though it contains (H) P. 4. Moore this poem placed too early, |“ 
nothing very striking or very difficult, he s Gray GBH. iii. 421 ne 
has been envied the reputation, and fe of Gray GBH. iii. 421. ol 
plagiarism has been boldly charged but His grammatical education he received at IC 
Eton under the care of Mr. Antrobus, his ne 
never proved. ; - 
: mo mother’s brother, then assistant to Dr. Ww 
(H) P. 3. I believe that Plagiarism was George, and when he left school, in 1734; ex 
oe rege’ any bad view am ay i. entered a pensioner at Peterhouse in Cam- of 
a brave officer of ye navy, is probably not bridge. in 
acquainted with hands. finding a Ms of T 
cy of Marvel at ye beginning he con- 4) agg Pe —_ was only an usher. J 
cluded ye whole of it to be of ye same Fr. Dr. Wm Weorge. el 
age. Life of Gray iii. 427. es 
. we When the Professor of Modern History at of 
Life of Mallet iii, 402. : . Cambridge died he was, as he says, Ww 
Having cleared his tongue from his native ‘ telaad * till he asked 
pronunciation so as to be no longer dis- Rage ay oe ee penal pote Are . 
tinguished as a Scot, he seems inclined Pret aggre ag : to M - 
to disencumber himself from all ad- TNE, Oe Se ee ee ee lit 
herences of his original, and took upon Crocket, the tutor of Sir James Lowther. } sc 
bien ro change his nome r Hn Bsr (The first edition has * Modern Languages’ sa 
Malloch to English Mallet, without any _‘i"stead of Modern History.’) 
imaginable reason or preference which the ‘Gilbert Elliot of Minto was from 1763 
eye or ear can discover. Treasurer of the Navy. We know from Newhailes 
7 MSS 516 that he was responsible for the promotion 
(H) P. 5. as an Englishman cannot pro- of Hailes’s brother, Capt. Hew Dalrymple, R.N. | 
nounce Malloch he cannot see ye reason. i7aes S04 respect for the school in his letters 
for ye change. besides, Malloch is not ye to Boswell, who sent his son there. Hailes wrote 
name of a Gentleman.* to Boswell, 15 Feb. 1790: 
** Mallet’s change of name became notorious pea —— wg aes go ee hte a 
oO wi ever onian, elleve artiall r 
when Johnson used it to illustrate the word ‘alias’ is so much stronger than in persons Seloted at se 
in his Dictionary. Despite the sound reasons which any other school arises from Eton being a sort of (Wi 
Hailes ” me it, he a to ~~. = territory Gctached from ye rest of ye world, an lit 
approve of the change. e calle alle is not ye case either at Westminster or Winches- s 
* Malloch’ in his Memorials and Letters (1762), but ter. . both there are greater men than the t 
inserted an erratum to the effect that it should be Provost. I hope the good old discipline is th 
‘Mallet’. cp. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence restored. ar 


(Yale 1952) xv.78. n.17. Yale MS. (A 
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(H) P. 11. “modern languages” should it 
not be “ modern History ” 


Hailes’s final Note. 
The first & second volumes respect a 
period of which I have little acquaintance. 
one thing, however, may be worthy of 
Observation. Butler by his witty strictures 
on ye Presbyterian Independents, has 
been considered as a friend of ye Church, 
but I much suspect that he was no Church- 
man, & no friend of ye Christian religion. 


H. C. CARNIE. 


‘GOLDSMITH ATTRIBUTIONS IN THE 
“LITERARY MAGAZINE ” 
(Continued from page 435) 


JN the second essay, Lord Berners’ trans- 

lation of Froissart is considered, in a 
characteristic image, “a kind of dawn (and 
no faint one neither) of the lustre to which 
our tongue is capable of arriving” (III, 
102).'° The writer insists upon the genuine- 
ness of a letter supposed to have been 
written by Anne Boleyn just before her 
execution, and praises its style as far ahead 
of its time; Goldsmith was to do the same 
in his History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of George II. As Gold- 
smith was to feel in his writings on 
eloquence, “‘ Clearness of ideas and an earn- 
est desire to persuade are the two parents 
of stile” (Literary Magazine, III, 103). The 
writer’s analysis of the relation of poetry 
to prose, and of the diction of both, is par- 
ticularly significant in that it is very much 
like Goldsmith’s and very unlike that of the 
school of criticism represented by, let us 
say, the “ Belles Lettres” papers: 


This now brings me to another observa- 
tion upon the subject; which is, that our 
language owes its greatest refinements to 
the practice of poetry; and I am not sure 
whether the same observation does not 
hold good with regard to other languages 
besides the English. The current texture 


‘* The two closest verbal parallels to this image 
are, as further evidence of the homogeneity of the 
series, in the ‘“‘ Augustan Age” paper in the Bee 
(Works, II, 444 and 445-6); other references to 
literature as going from dim dawn to “ meridian 
pag so ” and lustre occur from ‘“‘ The poet and 
the historian are they who diffuse a lustre upon 
the age” (Works, III, 476. Enquiry) to “ Every 
art . . . has its rise, its meridian, and its decline” 
(Animated Nature, III, 44). 
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of English poetry is no other than prose 
fabricated in a more elaborate manner, 
and by untwisting it a very little, it be- 
comes fit for the uses of life, with the 
superior advantages of being more durable 
as well as more beautiful. Somewhat, 
indeed, may be lost in the exchange, as 
when sterling plate is converted into 
current coin; but when the taste of the 
plate is bad, and the fashion antiquated, 
I think there is an evident profit the other 
way. (III, 103) 
A good many of Goldsmith’s most cherished 
theories appear here: the conviction that 
language develops, which is indeed the basis 
for the whole series; the conviction that 
poetry precedes prose;'® the conviction that 
the best in modern poetry uses the ordinary 
diction of prose, merely arranged in a more 
impressive and varied manner;'’ and the 
conviction that modern poetry written 
according to antiquated fashions is taste- 
less.'* It might also be noted that the image 
of current and worthless coin was to be 
used twice in the Citizen of the World."” 
Of Parker, the essayist says, “ His own 
style was plain, manly, and concise... . I 
am far from saying that Parker was a fine, 
or an elegant writer of the English language. 
.. .” (IIL, 104); in the History in Letters 
Goldsmith says of him, “ His own style had 
all the eloquence of the times; it was manly 
and concise, but wanted smoothness” (I, 
297). The writer eulogizes the style of 
Essex: “‘He scarcely makes use of an 


‘6 Literature, according to Goldsmith, performed 
a three-stage cycle of rise and fall: “Its com- 
mencement, or the age of poets; its maturity, or 
the age of philosophers; and its decline, or the 
age of critics’’ (Works, II], 475. Enquiry); 
‘** Poetry makes a principal amusement among un- 
polished nations" (Works, II, 4. Dedication to 
The Traveller). 

"In the Enquiry, Goldsmith blames the critics 
for encouraging affectation in manner and diction 
(Works, III, 512); the Vicar argues that “*‘ the 
most vulgar ballad of them all generally pleases 
me more than the fine modern odes, and things 
that petrify us in a single stanza’’ (Works, I, 
140); and in the History in Letters (II, 141), Pope 
“carried the language to its highest perfection; 
and those who have attempted still farther to 
improve it, instead of ornament, have only caught 
finery.” 

‘* The chief attack on antique forms is in Gold- 
smith’s review of Gray's Odes in the Monthly 
Review, September, 1757; and the Vicar objects 
“to the “ antiquated dialect,” ‘‘ obsolete humour ” 
and ‘overcharged characters’’ of Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Fletcher (Works, I, 146). 

‘*In Letters XXXIX and LXXV (Works, III, 147 
and 283). 
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expression that he could now alter for the 
better; his periods are clear, perspicuous, 
and well turned . . . I should scarcely fear 
to pronounce his stile to be, even at present, 
the standard of the English tongue” (Liter- 
ary Magazine, III, 105); in the History in 
Letters Goldsmith was to say, “Essex ... 
was himself one of the greatest improvers of 
our language . . . and his style ran on un- 
embarrassed by the stiffness of pedantry ” 
(I, 297). The writer dislikes Raleigh’s style; 
Goldsmith, in both histories, praises it at 
second remove as being “ considered ” good. 
The writer objects*to the straining after 
effects by the Elizabethans, caused by their 
desire to appear learned, and finds flaws 
even in “the great Sir Francis Bacon”; 
Goldsmith consistently considers Bacon the 
greatest English philosopher, but finds no 
mistakes in his writing. 

The third paper praises highly the King 
James translation of the Bible and the plays 
of Shakespeare for their effect upon the 
language; Shakespeare’s contribution to 
English of numerous words and phrases is 
in particular made much of. The author 
thinks there were no contemporaries close 
to Shakespeare, and that Massinger was 
second in rank ,“‘ but he is longo proximus 
intervallo”’ (Literary Magazine, Wl, 150). 
In a review, almost certainly by Goldsmith, 
of Massinger’s plays, in the Critical Review 
for July, 1759,?° the dramatist’s abilities are 
minimised; however, Goldsmith’s opinion 
of Jonson and of Beaumont and Fletcher as 
tragic poets (he never mentions the other 
Elizabethan playwrights) was not high,”’ so 
that the two judgments of Massinger are 
essentially reconcilable. The essayist’s 
preference of Shakespeare’s comedies to 
Jonson’s rests on two assumptions basic in 
Goldsmith’s thinking: “we know a great 
many more particulars of him [Jonson] than 
of Shakespear. Notwithstanding this, the 
latter was always the favourite of the public, 
for this plain reason, because they under- 
stood his language ” (III, 151). As in Gold- 
smith, the public is here invoked as the 


°For evidence of its authorship, see Arthur 
Friedman, ‘‘Goldsmith’s Contributions to the 
Critical Review,’ M P, XLIV (1946), 23-52. 

* Jonson is mentioned twice, Beaumont and 
Fletcher once each, in the acknowledged writings, 
every time along with Shakespeare: in the Vicar 
(Works, I, 146-7) they are considered antiquated ; 
in the Retaliation (Works, II, 57, ll. 123-4) they 
are treated respectfully. 
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final judge of literature, and its preference 
is based on clarity.” 

The fourth letter in the series is that of 
which the major portion became the Bee 
article; the last two sentences, replaced in the 
Bee by four paragraphs, contain the con- 
tradiction noticed by Mr. Seitz: “It was 
sufficient to observe, that it was owing to 
the authors which the reign of Queen Ann 
produced, that the public, when left to itself, 
has now a much better judgment in poetry 
than it formerly had. Many excellent 
poems in blank verse have enriched our 
language with a variety of words and 
epithets, which in time may give it graces 
superior even to those of Greece and 
Rome” (III, 200). This praise of blank 
verse is indeed odd, especially in view of 
the attack on it in the substituted passage 
in the Bee; but this seems just the sort of 
conclusion an editor might insert, and the 
revision in the Bee printing seems just the 
sort of revenge an author would take. 

Although it is barely conceivable that 
Goldsmith did not write the “ Augustan 
Age” paper for the Bee, and hence the 
entire series, it seems to me that the pro- 
bability that he did write it is far greater 
than the chance that he merely knew and 
used the Literary Magazine, as Mr. Seitz 
contended. Some conclusive proof must be 
adduced against Goldsmith’s authorship of 
the “ Augustan Age” article, which is an 
integral part of the series, before the series 
can be excluded from the Goldsmith canon. 
Mr. Seitz does not argue that the Bee paper 
is spurious, and therefore his objections to 
the other three, based on the dangerous 
ground that Goldsmith was uninformed on 
the subject, are weak.”* A good many of 
Goldsmith’s favorite ideas, and even verbal 
combinations, first appear in this series; and 
the belief that he approached the Literary 
Magazine with an empty mind, which he 
then proceeded to stock fully, is absurd. 

#2 In his review of Burke’s On the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Goldsmith argued that distinctness of 
imagery was a vastly important part of the sublime 
(Monthly Review, May, 1757, p. 476); in the pre- 
face to his anthology, The Beauties of English Poesy 
(I, ii-iii), he makes his strongest affirmation of the 
wisdom of the public as a judge of literature. 
Throughout his other critical writings he maintains 
these two theories. 

*> Mr. Seitz admits (p. 149) that ‘‘ There is little 
doubt that Goldsmith wrote the ‘ Augustan Age’ 
paper, for, though Gibbs does not make this clear, 
the three opening and three of the four concluding 
paragraphs owe much to the Enquiry into the Present 
State of Polite learning in Europe.” 
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A discovery by Gibbs is “ Phanor: or the 
Butterfly Pursuit, A Political Allegory,” 
which appeared in the Literary Magazine 
for January, 1758. Gibbs’ reasons for in- 
cluding this paper in the canon are the 
following: it is “much in Goldsmith’s 
manner”; its signature in the magazine is 
CRITO, the same as that of the “ Sequel” 
to the poetic scale; and it shows some simi- 
larity to the thinking of the “ Belles 
Lettres” series. The first reason is vague, 
the second worthless (CRITO is also ap- 
pended to several papers showing no sign 
of Goldsmith, and signatures of anonymous 
pieces in eighteenth-century periodicals are 
not necessarily consistent”’), and the third 
negative, for Goldsmith did not write the 
“ Belles Lettres ” series. 

The piece itself, though sporadically 
amusing, is poorly constructed; it begins 
with a short, though fervent, panegyric on 
Shakespeare, abruptly changes to an allegory 
based on the story of Atalanta and the 
golden apples, and ends with a satire upon 
the love of sensation of the English people. 
Goldsmith never, in his acknowledged 
writings, reworks Greek myths, nor does he 
usually employ the trite (though in this case 
fairly restrained) diction of the following 
passage : 


Cyneus, the father of Atalanta, says my 
authority, reigned over the island of 
Scyrus, renowned for generous wine and 
snowy herds. He was high priest as well 
as monarch of the island, and early 
initiated his daughter in the mysteries of 
the gods. Her tender mind was grateful 
to his cares, the rising and the setting sun 
never failed to receive her orisons; and the 
children of Latona, to reward the piety of 
the father, endowed him with the gift of 
prescience in as great degree as is con- 
sistent with the happiness of mortals. He 
saw with pleasure his daughter’s growing 
virtues; the groves resounded with the 
lyres of youthful poets in the praise of 
her beauty. (Literary Magazine, Il, 8.) 
Of its kind, this is not bad writing, but it 
shows none of Goldsmith’s peculiarities. 
Thus goes the whole article; there is no 
positive conflict with the views of Gold- 
smith, no line that he could not have written. 
But, on the other hand, there is nothing 
characteristic of his style or thought, and in 


** See Seitz's discussion of the signature of these 
articles in his pp. 426-7. 
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the absence of external evidence the article 
must be omitted from the canon. 

Another essay attributed to Goldsmith by 
Gibbs is “On the Character of English 
Officers,” which appeared in the March, 
1758, number of the Literary Magazine. 
Here Gibbs’ evidence is, if anything, even 
slighter than for “ Phanor.” It consists of 
the signature BRITO, which was also 
attached to the first part of the “ History of 
our own Language,” and of Gibbs’ feeling 
that Goldsmith wrote the paper as a com- 
panion-piece to “ The Bravery of the English 
Common Soldiers.” The latter essay, which 
appeared in the British Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1760, was certainly by Johnson.** The 
“English Officers” paper, as Mr. Seitz says, 
“breathes a spirit of aristocratic militarism 
completely foreign to the political 
philosophy that Goldsmith develops else- 
where” (p. 428). In the article, the writer 
professes himself to be on the side of the 
feudal noble in medieval history; in all of 
Goldsmith’s work the king is the most im- 
portant safeguard of the people’s liberties, 
and in the histories the medieval barons are 
considered no more than rebels. The attack, 
by inference, on Byng is inconsistent with 
Goldsmith’s approach, both before and 
after this paper; his expressed attitude was 
non-commital.*® There is no reason what- 
ever for attributing this piece to Goldsmith. 

Gibbs’ last ascription to Goldsmith in 
the Literary Magazine is of a series begun 
as “ The History of our own Times” in the 
issue for November 15-December 15, 1757; 
January, 1758; and February, 1758, and 
continued as “ The present Crisis of Europe 
and America reviewed” in the July, 1758, 
number. Gibbs’ reason for ascription is 
that the series is in part the original of Gold- 
smith’s Political View of the Result of the 
Present War with America upon Great 
Britain, France, Prussia, Germany, and 
Holland, which has survived only in manu- 
script. Gibbs was the first to find the initial 


** Johnson included it in the third edition of 
the Idler among his “‘ additional essays” (C B E L, 
IT, 640). 

2° Cf. Goldsmith’s notice in the Monthly Review 
for May, 1757, of The State of Minorca: “ This 
is a vindication of the Admiral, and an attempt 
to continue a controversy which the public may, 
by this time, wish to have done with ” (XVI, 457); 
the judgment in the England to George Il is a 
model of fence-sitting: ‘“‘ There appears some 
severity in Byng’s punishment: but it certainly 
produced soon after very beneficial effects to the 
nation ” (IV, 359). 
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three portions of the magazine series (see 
Works, V, 7), and Seitz discovered the fourth 
(p. 411). However, the value of this 
external evidence is considerably reduced 
by Seitz’s demonstration that long sections 
of the Political View were also borrowed 
from two articles by Johnson, an anonymous 
paper, and Campbell’s The Present State of 
Europe (Seitz, p. 412); furthermore, material 
from the series is modified in exactly the 
same way as that from the other sources. 
Consequently, the reappearance of much of 
the series in the Political View is no argu- 
ment for its authorship by Goldsmith. The 
articles must therefore be examined for 
internal evidence of Goldsmith’s authorship, 
and this proves to be lacking. 

The writer says that “never people had 
more reason to curse the memory of a tyrant 
than the Swedes have to curse that of 
Charles the Twelfth” (Literary Magazine, 
II, 508); Goldsmith seems to have admired 
Charles.*”. Again, the writer thinks that 
** Upon the whole, it would puzzle the most 
penetrating politician alive to account for 
the humour (for I can call it no better) of 
the Swedes to have a King” (II, 508); Gold- 
smith considered monarchy the only sensible 
and stable form of government. A good 
deal more of English chauvinism, and a good 
deal less of the spirit of a “citizen of the 
world ” may be found in this narrative than 
in Goldsmith’s writings generally: the 
French are all monsters, the English 
St. Georges. George II of England is here 
eulogized, as he is most certainly not in 
the History in Letters. The absence, never 
so pronounced in Goldsmith, of a sense of 
character or a trace of humor enables the 
writer to say, “In this situation of affairs, 
had a common porter (who is unfortunate 
enough to have a smattering of politics), 
been call’d off the street, and ask’d what the 
conduct of the Imperial Court ought to 
be? he would readily have answer’d, ‘ By 
all means to cherish and improve the friend- 
ship between England and Prussia, as being 
not only the surest, but the sole barrier 
which the house of Austria could have 
against the arts and ambition of France’” 
(III, 50). The Queen of Hungary, like the 
French, is patriotically attacked; the writer 


77 In the Bee, Goldsmith published, as ‘* Some 
Particulars Relative to Charles XII,” a translation 
of a highly laudatory paper by Justus Van Effen 
(See A. J. Barnouw, ‘“‘ Goldsmith’s Indebtedness to 
Justus Van Effen,” M L R, VIII [1913], 322). 
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considers that the “ natural government ” of 
Holland is a republic; and there is a respect 
for “the late strain of intelligence from 
Berlin (a great deal of which is more authen- 
tic than is commonly imagined . . .” (III, 
53).2* The whole tone of the series is 
admirably summed up in Goldsmith’s Bee 
paper on his unpopularity: if he had used 
the topics he had prepared, he says, his 
success would have been certain, for they 
are standard in all prosperous periodicals; if 
he had called his paper the Antigallican Bee, 
and had “laid in a proper stock of popular 
topics, such as encomiums on the King of 
Prussia, invectives against the Queen of 
Hungary and the French, the necessity of 
a militia, our undoubted sovereignty of the 
seas .. .” (Works, Il, 365), his magazine 
would never fail of readers. The Literary 
Magazine became, in January of 1758, the 
Literary and Antigallican Magazine, and the 
subjects satirised in the Bee are the very ones 
of this series. It is obvious that Goldsmith 
knew both the periodical and the series: it 
is equally obvious that by the time of the 
Bee (October-November, 1759) he had con- 
tempt for at least the latter. There is no 
humor anywhere in the series, and its author 
often pompously refers to his work in such 
phrases as “‘ the nature of this disquisition ”; 
the style shows no sign of Goldsmith’s 
peculiar excellences, and the thought is 
never strikingly his, while it occasionally 
contradicts him. There is no reason to 
consider “ The History of our own Times” 
articles the work of Goldsmith. 

On the two other papers, “ Of the Pride 
and Luxury of the Middling Class of 
People” (Literary Magazine, III [May, 
1758]) and “ Custom and Laws Compared ” 
(III, July, 1758), I can add nothing new. 
Both were reprinted in the Bee, 5, and that 
is effective positive evidence; neither, how- 
ever, shows strong internal indications of 
having been written by Goldsmith. Seitz 
thinks (p. 421) that the former is more in 
Goldsmith’s manner than the latter, but I 

** Cf, Letter V of the Citizen, on English political 
newspapers: ‘An English dealer in this way, for 
instance, has only to ascend to his work-house, and 
manufacture a turbulent speech, averred to be 
spoken in the senate; or a report supposed to be 
dropt at court; a piece of scandal that strikes at a 
popular mandarine; or a secret treaty between two 
neighbouring powers. When finished, these goods 
are baled up, and consigned to a factor abroad, 
who sends in return two battles, three sieges, and a 
shrewd letter filled with dashes—blanks, and 
stars*** of great importance’ (Works, III, 25). 
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see no reason to distinguish between them: 
they must both remain unlikely, though 
possible, ascriptions. 

On the whole, it seems to me that Gold- 
smith did write some papers for the 
Literary Magazine, as Prior surmised. The 
combination of external evidence given by 
Prior and the internal evidence discussed 
above, most striking for the “History of 
our own Language ” series, makes this fairly 
certain. His connection with it was far 
closer than Seitz would have it, and far less 
extensive than Gibbs guessed. 

The following is a summary of the dis- 
cussion in this essay of the pieces ascribed 
‘to Goldsmith in the Literary Magazine : 


By Goldsmith 
“The History of our own Language’ 
(February-May, 1758). 


Probably by Goldsmith 
“The Poetical Scale’ (January, 1758). 
‘“* Sequel to the Poetical Balance ” (Febru- 
ary, 1758). 


Possibly by Goldsmith 
“Of the Pride and Luxury of the 
Middling Class of People” (May, 1758). 
“Custom and Laws Compared” (July, 
1758). 


Not by Goldsmith 
“The History of our own Times ” (Nov- 
ember 15-December 15, 1757; January, 
1758; February, 1758). 
“Phanor: or the 
(January, 1758). 
“On the Character of the 
Officers ” (March, 1758). 
“The present Crisis of Europe 
America reviewed ” (July, 1758). 


Morris GOLDEN. 


Bowling Green State University, 
Ohio. 


Butterfly Pursuit ” 
English 


and 


WORDSWORTH’S “ LINES COMPOSED 
. . . ABOVE TINTERN ABBEY,” 88-93 


HAT famous phrase, “The still, sad 

music of humanity,” is remarkably 
ambiguous. In the first place, what after 
all is the “music of humanity”? On the 
level of meaning, does it signify humanity's 
utterances, its actions, or perhaps the 
summary of its collective experience—its 
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conclusions on “life”? Second, how 
clearly should the reader “see” humanity 
singing? Is there actually no image at all, 
or is One to visualize some sort of grand 
étre choir? 

The details of the figure are ambiguous 
also. The music is said to be “nor harsh 
nor grating,” as actual music might seem. 
It is also said, however, to be “of ample 
power to chasten and subdue,” which 
quality is not strictly ascribable to music qua 
music, though it is perfectly appropriate in 
a description of the effect on one of, say, 
enhanced knowledge of humanity’s problems, 
which the “music of humanity” may 
symbolize (music may indeed be said to 
chasten and subdue, if those qualities are 
taken metaphorically; and the chastening 
and subduing may come from the “ power ” 
of the music, if ‘“‘ power” is figurative here. 
But ‘“ power,” “chasten,” and “subdue” 
are parallel to “nor harsh nor grating,” 
which in the context suggest primarily tonal 
aspects of the “ music” and are not meta- 
phorical. One must therefore take “ harsh ” 
and “grating” metaphorically too if con- 
sistency is to be maintained). 

The music is also said to be “sad” and 
“ still,” but these attributions add to rather 
than reduce ambiguity. If “still” means 
“‘ quiet,” humanity's music is muted but 
audible; thus a “ visualization” is suggested. 
But if “still” means “ silent,” humanity’s 
music is, like Keats’s “ unheard music,” in- 
audible (the similarity may be more than 
verbal. C. D. Thorpe points out in a note in 
his edition of Keats’s Complete Poems (New 
York, 1935), p. 353n, that “ Wordsworth, 
too had written of the music of silence,” 
and instances lines 710-712 of Excursion, 
III: ‘* Music of finer tone; a harmony / So 
do I call it, though it be the hand / Of 
silence, though there be no voice”’). “Sad” 
too carries more than one applicable mean- 
ing. It may simply mean “ unhappy”; but 
it may also mean “ grave,” “serious,” or 
“sober.” Have we then a quiet, sad music; 
a quiet, sober music; a silent, sad music; or 
a silent, sober music? In the two last 
instances, there is certainly no choir in the 
background. 

The synonym “ sober” for “sad” prob- 
ably deserves special notice as being, for a 
key term in the phrase, a meaning not 
generally given. It is equally as appropriate 
a meaning as “ unhappy ”; in fact, it is more 
appropriate linked with “ still” (quiet) and 
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“nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 
power to chasten and subdue.” 

One may condemn Wordsworth for ‘not 
controlling his image or, perhaps more 
sensibly, allow all or most of the ambiguities 
to operate—even the ones caused by incon- 
sistency. The phrase, it may be, is bigger 
than any analysis of it. LEWIS SAWIN. 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. 
(1753-1839) 


JN The History of Signboards,’ mention is 

made of the “ Dryden’s Head,” at Kate’s 
Cabin, on the Great North Road, where was 
once a Dryden-portrait inn sign “ painted 
by Sir William Beechey, when engaged as 
a housepainter on the decoration of Alwal- 
ton Hall.” 

It is doubtful whether Beechey ever was a 
housepainter, and if he were one wonders 
what he was doing in Huntingdonshire, so 
far removed from his native Oxfordshire. 
Accounts of Sir William Beechey’s early 
career differ surprisingly. In addition to the 
housepainter story there is a statement that 
he was articled to an uncle who was an 
“eminent conveyancer” near Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Gloucestershire, from whose service 
he escaped by swimming a river and begging 
his way to London, where he obtained 
employment “ painting the arms etc., of 
several great peoples’ carriages.” Subse- 
quently he is said to have been employed by 
Mr. Robinson, a lawyer of Inner Temple 
Lane, with whom he remained until Robin- 
son’s death, when he passed to Mr. Hodg- 
son, of Cliffords Inn, and thence to Mr. 
Owen, of Took’s Court, to whom he is 
alleged to have been articled.* Another 
authority places the conveyancer-uncle at 
Chipping Norton. 

Beechey entered the R.A. school in 
London in 1772,° at the age of nineteen. It 
hardly seems possible that he could have 
achieved house painting, coach painting to- 
gether with all these legal activities in so 
short a space of time, and even less likely 
that, having escaped from the law (at the 
call of art), he should subsequently have 
accepted employment with three different 
London solicitors. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the rela- 

*By Jacob Larwood and John Hotten, 1866. 
Kate's Cabin had associations with Dick Turpin. 

? Dayes’s Works, 1807. 
* Sir William Beechey, by W. Roberts, 1907. 
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tively uncommon name of Beechey seems to 
have been mainly confined to Oxfordshire, 
and to persons of small social position 
residing in the west of the county, bordering 
on Gloucestershire. Burford was a strong- 
hold of the family, there being thirty-seven 
baptisms, twelve marriages and twenty-eight 
burials of Beecheys recorded in the parish 
registers from 1704 to 1859. The Hearth 
Tax returns for 1662 show three house- 
holders of the name in Bampton. Possibly 
one of these, or a descendant, may have 
settled in Burford, for in 1706 William 
Beechey of Burford married Rebecca, 
daughter of Christopher Kempster, of Bur- 
ford. This William Beechey, whose trade 
is not indicated, was buried 16 July 1714, 
leaving four sons, Samuel, 1708/9, William, 
1710; Christopher, 1712; and John, baptised 
(after his father’s death) in 1714/15. Samuel, 
the eldest son, was the direct ancestor of 
Sir William Beechey. The descendants of 
the other brothers can be traced for several 
generations in the parish registers of 
Burford. 

Samuel Beechey, of Burford, made his will 
on 16 March 1772/3,‘ and was buried three 
days later. He is described as a “ broad- 
weaver.” He left the house in which he 
lived to his spinster daughter Mary; 1s/0 
and his wearing apparel (excluding his silver 
buckles) to his son William; Samuel, another 
son, also received 1s/0 and the buckles. A 
married daughter, Martha Winter, got 1s/0 
and a gold ring. The mother of these 
children was Eleanor, daughter of William 
Mills, of Burford. She was baptised. in 
1713/14, married in 1731/2 and buried 26 
November 1752. 

William Beechey, the eldest son of Samuel 
and Eleanor—and the father of Sir William 
Beechey—was a baker by trade. He is 
stated to have married Hannah, daughter of 
Francis Read, of Dublin, but this has not 
been confirmed. It has also been said that 
both William and Hannah Beechey died 
when their children were “quite young,” 
and that the responsibility for the upbringing 
of these children devolved on their uncle 
Samuel, the “eminent conveyancer,” of 
Stow-on-the-Wold, or Chipping Norton. 
The registers of Burford suggest that 
Hannah died in 1770, and that Samuel sur- 
vived until 1782. Further, there is no evi- 
dence for the existence of the solicitor uncle, 
unless he started life as a wheelwright, for 
‘Proved Arch Court of Oxford, Book 24, fo. 141. 
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Samuel Beechey, baptised at Burford 27 
July 1735, the uncle of these children, is 
evidently identical with Samuel Beechey, of 
Chipping Norton, who was buried there 18 
August 1815, aged 80, and it is impossible 
not to identify him with Samuel, son of 
Samuel Beechey, who was apprenticed in 
1749 to John Iveings, of Chipping Norton, 
wheeler (wheelwright) in consideration of 
the sum of £9.5 Whether as wheelwright or 
solicitor (or both) Samuel, son of the broad- 
weaver and brother of the baker, of Burford, 
spent his life at Chipping Norton. His wife 
is variously named-Anne, Anna or Hannah, 
and they baptised the following children, 
Anna in 1766, Samuel in 1774° and John in 
1778. 

It is not easy to identify the alleged orphan 
children of William and Hannah Beechey. 
One of the biographers lists them as 
follows: William (later Sir William) baptised 
at Burford 30 January 1754; Samuel died 
unmarried in 1780; Thomas (1) baptised 1745 
and buried 1758, Thomas (2) baptised 1757, 
died unmarried in or about 1780; Hannah 
(probably baptised 1761), said to have 
married twice. There is no proof of the 
adoption of this young family by the uncle 
Samuel, but there is no reason to doubt it, 
although it would seem that Sir William, 
the eldest, was aged sixteen when his mother 
died. Mr. William Holden Hutton, in his 
Burford Papers’ refers to Burford Grammar 
School as “ having taught a Prime Minister 
and a court painter [Beechey],” but in the 
case of the painter this is a presumption, 
for the school records for the period are 
missing. 

Sir William Beechey 
married his first wife “before he had 
secured any provision for himself.” Her 
name is not recorded, nor the date of 
marriage. As he was painting portraits in 
Norwich* from 1781 to 1785, the marriage 
may have taken place during that period, 
or even earlier when he was first living in 
London. 

’ Apprentices, 18/225, 1749. 

* Buried at Chipping Norton, aged 58, 6 May 
1832. There are other baptisms, marriages and 
— of Beecheys in the registers from 1780 to 

’ Mr. Hutton refers to “Mr. Crisp the eminent 
lawyer of Chipping Norton,” a relative of Samuel 
Crisp, the dramatist. 

*It is stated that on the occasion of a walking 
tour to Norwich—?from London—Beechey paid 
his hotel bill by painting a new sign for the ‘‘ George 
and Dragon "'—where? 


is said to have 
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Of his second wife more is known. She 
was Anne Phyllis, daughter of William and 
Anne Phyllis Jessup, born on 3rd and bap- 
tised on 14th August 1764, at Thorpe St. 
Andrew, Norwich. Under her maiden name 
she exhibited minatures at the R.A. from 
1787, and under her married name from 
1795. Portraits of Lady Beechey were 
exhibited at the R.A. in 1793 and in 1800. 
Farrington,’ who dearly loved a bit of 
scandal, recorded (in 1807) the remark of a 
Mr. Graham that Sir William “had lived 
with the present Lady Beechey whilst his 
first wife was living and introduced her into 
company at that time as his wife.”’® Far- 
rington refers to his “ crude manners,” but 
Beechey was on very intimate terms with 
many of his patrons, including Charles 
Herbert, brother to the first Earl of Car- 
narvon. The fact that he visited Petworth 
is of course no tribute to his social 
accomplishments, but Lord Leconfield*' re- 
cords that he was employed “altering the 
figure and background of Gainsborough’s 
Alicia Maria, Countess of Egremont,” for 
which Lord Egremont rewarded him with a 
cheque for £1,000: “a timely gift to meet a 
financial emergency.” 

Three of Sir William Beechey’s sons (out 
of a family which is said to have numbered 
thirteen, even after two deaths) figure in the 
D.N.B., a _ distinction probably — only 
exceeded, among painters, by his con- 
temporary Robert Smirke (1752-1845), who 
had four distinguished sons, two of whom 
were knighted. 

Sir William was of Harley Street, Co. 
Middlesex, in June 1836, when he made his 
will.’ In it he stated that he had already 
disposed of and divided between his children 
nearly the whole of his property. What was 
over, after payment of debts, he left to his 
daughter Caroline, wife of John William 
Innes, of the Admiralty. W. Nelson Beechey 
is a witness, and Alexander William Innes, 
of Hampstead, declared in 1840 that the 
will was in the handwriting of the deceased, 
who was formerly of Harley Street, but late 


of Hampstead. P. D. Munpy. 


* Farington’s Diaries, 1806-1821, vol. iv. 

‘© Benjamin West is said to have told the King 
that Lady Beechey was not his wife, which had 
“obliged Sir William to _—— his marriage to the 
King and Queen.”—The Farington Diary 180. 

14 Family History—the Wyndhams, 1688-1837, 
by the Hon. H. Wyndham, 1950. 

Proved 30 July 1840, P.C.C. 480 Arden. 
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DUAL PATTERNING IN “THE RIME 
OF THE ANCIENT MARINER ” 
A MOST striking feature of The Ancient 
Mariner, if one gives particular atten- 
tion to the formal elements of its rhythm, 
rhyme and rhetoric, is the preponderant 
patterning in two’s. Previous studies appear 
to have overlooked the point. A closer 
examination of this “dual” ordering, a 
structural principle of the poem which is 
carried to a point that miraculously escapes 
monotony, will reveal something about the 
magical effect of the narrative itself. 

To begin with the most obvious feature, 
the ballad stanza which Coleridge employs 
has but two rhyming lines (the two ends of 
the old septenary couplet), which tend to 
break up the stanza into two major state- 
ments. This, the syntactical principle that 
dominates most stanzas of the poem, is 
evident from the following example (Il. 33- 
36) : 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 

The merry minstrelsy. 
The process of dual division is carried 
further in many ways. Individual lines are 
broken up by internal rhyme, a device that 
emphasizes another feature often already 
present as a secondary principle of rhythm: 
the concurrence of two stresses with the 
usual three or four stresses in the same line. 
There are many such lines in the poem 
which are naturally felt as two-stress, the 
two heavy beats being reinforced by the 
occasional internal rhymes. If we take, for 
instance, the stanza (ll. 63-66), 


/ / 
At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 


We hailed it in God’s name, 
are we not tempted to read the words (not 
the syllables) marked above as bearing the 
heavy stresses of the lines in which they 
occur? Of course the regular 4-3-4-3 
accentual count is present. What I am 


suggesting is the occasional coexistence of 
another count, a kind of counterpoint in 
rhythm. 

Another element encouraging the reading 
of double-stress lines is the frequency with 
which a word or its variant occurs twice 
within the stanza. 


The lines immediately 
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following the stanza quoted above show 
how such verbal repetition combined with 
internal rhyme strongly suggests dual 
accent: 


J 
It ate the food it ne'er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 

/ 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 


The helmsman steered us through. 


It will be remembered that verbal repetition 
of this sort occurs scores of times through- 
out the poem, such instances as slimy, 
sweeter, fly, water, alone, all, pale, around 
coming readily to mind. This dual occur- 
rence of a particular word appears to serve 
one of two formal functions: (1) to enhance 
the double stress within the line, or (2) to 
point up the division of the stanza into two 
major statements. The latter function will 
be obvious from a glance at the stanza 
quoted in the next paragraph. 

Dual patterning of the stanza is further 
reinforced by alliteration and assonance and 
by occasional employment of chiasmus. 
Thus chiasmus in the lines “ Down dropt 
the breeze, the sails dropt down ” and “ For 
the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 
sky” serves to break the line into two 
equivalent halves. Similar effects are 
achieved through the operation of allitera- 
tion and assonance in combination with 
duplicated words and lines (II. 119-122): 

Water, water everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 
Here lines 1 and 3 are identical, in both of 
these lines “ water” occurs twice, in line 4 
the dr-sound is alliterated and is accom- 
panied by the short vowel shift from o to i. 
A similar combination of sound occurs in 
the opening phrase of the very next stanza, 
“The very deep did rot,” and then the 
stanza following contains still more intricate 
dual patterning of sound: 

About, about, in reel and rout 

The death-fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 
Line 1 shows dual occurrence in the word 
about, in alliteration (reel and rout) with 
accompanying assonance, and in internal 
rhyme. After the duplication of d-sounds 
in line 2, together with the rich vowel effects, 
and of the w-sounds in line 3, the stanza 
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emerges in the triplicate patterning of line 
4, perhaps thereby escaping the monotony 
of a too rigid numerical balancing. 

The images and details of the poem seem 
regularly to fall into pairs; and so settled 
does Coleridge’s advice of dual arrangement 
become that the reader accepts the pattern- 
ing perhaps unconsciously, as one of the 
many inevitable rhythms of the poem. Such 
pairs as grey beard and glittering eye (3), 
mist and snow (51), sloping masts and 
dipping prow (45), throats and lips (162), 
pang and curse (438), are found in great 
profusion throughout the poem. 

The formal elements of dual patterning 
sketched in the preceding paragraphs are 
undeniably present in The Ancient Mariner, 
and to attribute their presence to ‘chance 
would be to take insufficient account of their 
abundance and regularity. The use of the 
ballad stanza with its two end-rimes, the 
frequency of internal rime, the paired 
alliteration and assonance, chiasmus, the 
single repetitions of words, of phrases, and 
of lines, the paired details and images—all 
of these working together, reinforcing one 
another, suggest a purpose, or at least a 
tone, that is consonant with the materials of 
the strange narrative itself. For the story 
is itself compounded of dual elements, some- 
times in harmony, sometimes in conflict, just 
as is the case with the formal details dis- 
cussed above. The whole poem is a 
dialogue between Mariner and Wedding 
Guest, carrying with it a series of contrasts 
between joy and sorrow, youth and age, 
innocence and guilt. Good and evil actions 
as measured by the abundance of human 
love and sympathy are the motive forces of 
the poem. Remorse for wrong-doing takes 
on a dual form in the grim contest between 
Death and Life-in-Death aboard the spectre 
ship. Then there is the colloquy between 
the two Voices, the Polar Spirit’s fellow- 
daemons, the one a spokesman for stern 
justice, the other of “ softer voice,” perhaps 
representing compassion and forgiveness. 
The Mariner on his return is first met by 
the Pilot and the Pilot’s boy. Other notice- 
able elements of dualism in the story are the 
recurrence of sun-moon imagery, the shift 
from the one to the other occasionally 
suggesting something ominous; and the 
southward and northward journeys, with 
their paired contrasts in detail. Everyone 
remembers the sharply contrasted, formula- 
like accounts of the rising of the sun, first 
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on the southward course, then on the return 
journey. One recalls too how the kirk, hill, 
and lighthouse top disappear in that order 
to the departing Mariner’s eye and how on 
his return they appear in reverse order, 
There are of course many other aspects of 
the whoie journey that have this paired, two- 
fold aspect, as every reader of the poem 
knows. 

The paired arrangement of the formal 
elements in the poem suggests still another 
function, a psychological one perhaps. Each 
of two paired words, sounds, rhymes, or 
rhythms sometimes augments the other, has 
a corroborative function; sometimes, how- 
ever, the two are antithetical. In the latter 
case the arrangement often conveys a sense 
of disjunction, the very antithesis of smooth- 
ness and continuity. At such times the effect 
is felt in the narrative movement of the 
poem, which is not usually continuous and 
flowing. Instead we get an angular, broken 
movement, a series of strides, with omitted 
intermediate action. This movement, 
especially where the formal dual elements 
are strong, is sometimes mechanical, trance- 
like, unreal. Such composition, while it 
employs realistic detail, is symbolic in 
method, and is suited admirably to the 
supernatural tone, perhaps creates that tone. 
It is calculated to excite surprise and 
wonder because it does not paint in with 
fine brush-strokes all the intervening details 
that might produce that illusion of reality 
which the poem carefully avoids. 

This angular movement is established at 
the very outset of the poem. Thus in the 
Opening stanza, in the first two lines, the 
Mariner is named and then shown as stop- 
ping the wedding guest, to whom belongs 
the other half of the stanza, introduced by 
an oath invoking the Mariner’s beard and 
eye. The second stanza is wholly the 
wedding guest’s. In the first two lines he 
(1) indicates the hospitality of the bride- 
groom and (2) states his closeness of kinship 
with the bridegroom. In line 3 two state- 
ments are made about the feast, accom- 
panied by internal rhyme, and line 4 
amplifies the two preceding statements. 
Stanzas 3 and 4 move through much the 
same sort of patterning and the fifth stanza 
settles down to a pair of two-line units, the 
first allotted to the awed wedding guest and 
the second to the inspired mariner. Through- 
out these introductory stanzas most of the 
lines encourage a reading of two beats, 
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along with the usual four and three of the 
ballad-stanza form. 

As the mariner’s story begins, the quick, 
disjointed movement already prepared for 
in the opening stanzas comes into greater 
prominence, as the numbered items below 
indicate (Il. 21-28): 

1 1 j y 
The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared 
Merrily sos drop 
* 


Below the kirk, below the hill 
3 


Below the lighthouse top. 
Ri The Sun came up upon the left, 


’ | B Out of the sea came he! 
»{* And he shone eae and on the right 


"lB Went down into the sea. 
The Antarctic storm is shown in a series of 
sudden powerful movements (Il. 41-44): 
I And now - anata x came, and he 


Il Was tyrannous and strong: 
I He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
II And chased us south along. 


Of the ice it is said, “It cracked and 
growled, and roared and howled.” At 
length comes the albatross, and it perches 
against a background of quick, flashing 
illuminations (Il. 75-78) : 
1 5) 
{ In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 


ltt perched for as en nine ; oT 
hes all the “a through fog smoke white, 
" beimencas the white Moon-shine. 
Quite the reverse of this movement is the 
image of the becalmed ship, without life or 
motion. Dual patterning is at work here 
too, only in this case sustained repetition of 
identical words coupled with the calm 
feminine rimes achieves the desired effect 
(Il. 115-118): 
Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
But note the resumption of movement in the 
stanza that describes the coming-on of the 
tropical night and the disappearance of the 
spectre-ship (Il. 199-202): 
1 2 
: The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out : 


At one stride comes the dark ; 
a! With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 


"on shot the spectre-bark. 
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The angular movement in each line is 
further enhanced by sharply marked phrases 
and strong caesura. For richness of dual 
patterning no stanza in the poem surpasses 
that in which the mariner, refreshed by the 
rain, is described as experiencing strange 
sights and sounds (Il. 313-317): 
The upper air burst into life ; 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen ; 
To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 
The warning cry of the second spirit at the 
supernatural speed of the ship also exhibits 
duplication in the form of rime, alliteration, 
and repeated words (Il. 426-429): 
Fly brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 
For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner’s trance is abated. 


And nowhere in the poem are the paired 
alliterative effects, line by line, combined 
with assonance, more magical than in that 
wonderful stanza describing the ship’s move- 
ment in the last lap of the return journey 
(Il. 460-463): 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too: 


Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 
On me alone it blew. 


The poem moves on to the end, exhibiting 
an abundance of this arrangement in pairs, 
as the final stanzas amply testify. 

It has been suggested in this paper that 
the dual patterning of the formal elements 
of rhyme, meter, and rhetoric in Coleridge’s 
poem are in harmony with certain dual 
aspects, either stated or implicit, of the 
Ancient Mariner’s story. I have likewise 
suggested that this same patterning (the 
numerical grouping is of course not always 
by two’s) makes a large contribution to the 
supernatural movement of the poem, which 
is felt as disjunctive, angular, almost 
mechanically abrupt, and which is often felt 
as trance-like and somnambulistic. This is 
not of course a continuous and uninterrupted 
element in the poem, but it is persistent 
enough to contribute greatly to the tone. 

Cecit C. SERONSY. 


State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
SHIRLEY—A PARALLEL 
. I can tell, one summer-evening, fifty 


years syne, my mother coming running in 
just at the edge of the dark, almost fleyed 
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out of her wits, saying, she had seen a 
fairish (fairy) in Fieldhead Hollow: and 
that was the last fairish that ever was 
seen on this country side (though they’ve 
been heard within these forty years .. .” 

(From the last chapter of Shirley.) 


Read purely in its own context, the above 
passage appears as a superfluous and un- 
convincing piece of whimsy. Charlotte 
Bronté’s half-realised intention may be 
better appreciated, however, if the passage 
is read in conjunction with this somewhat 
similar passage in Wuthering Heights: 

I was going to fhe Grange one evening 
—a dark evening threatening thunder— 
and, just at the turn of the Heights, I 
encountered a little boy with a sheep, and 
two lambs before him, he was crying 
terribly, and I supposed the lambs were 
skittish, and would not be guided. 

“What is the matter, my little man? ” 
I asked. 

“They’s Heathcliff, and a woman 
yonder, under t’Nab,” he blubbered, “ un 
*Aw darnut pass ’em.” 

I saw nothing; but neither the sheep 
nor he would go on, so I bid him take 
the road lower down. 

He probably raised the phantoms from 
thinking, as he traversed the moors alone, 
on the nonsense he had heard from his 
parents and companions repeat—yet still, 
I don’t like being out in the dark, 
now.... 

(From the end of Wuthering Heights.) 

I suggest that in Shirley Charlotte is 
echoing—consciously or otherwise—this 
episode from Wuthering Heights. The two 
passages have much in common. Both 
appear at the end of the novel. Both are 
tales told by old housekeepers—Nellie 
Deans in Wuthering Heights and Martha in 
Shirley. In Wuthering Heights it is “ a dark 
evening threatening thunder”; in Shirley 
“one summer-evening . . . just at the edge 
of dark.” 

There the resemblance ends; the differ- 
ences are more important than the similari- 
ties. Charlotte introduces her account of 
“fairish” as a perfunctory afterthought; 
Martha is brought in as “my old house- 
keeper,” but she has no existence outside 
this paragraph. Emily’s account, on the 
other hand, is an integral part of the novel; 
there is no “ fairish ”’ here, but—as happens 
so often in Wuthering Heights—we are con- 
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fronted with a sober, factual presentation 
of supernatural events. 

Charlotte gives the impression that she 
is reaching out half-heartedly to the world 
of Wuthering Heights. Notice that she goes 
back fifty years—ten years before the time 
of the main action in Shirley. This brings 
her, in time at least, to the time of the final 
working-out of Wuthering Heights. But on 
reading Charlotte’s words, we are reminded 
of her remarks in the Biographical Notice 
of Ellis and Acton Bell (1850), when she 
refers somewhat unsympathetically to the 
‘immature but very real powers revealed 
in Wuthering Heights ”; Charlotte’s echo in 
Shirley is a commentary on her own limited 
appreciation of Emily’s novel. 

J. CoPLey. 

The University of Malaya. 


LUCREZIA’S “ COUSIN ” IN 
BROWNING’S “ ANDREA DEL 
SARTO” 


"THE cousin mentioned four times within 
the last fifty lines of Browning’s 
Andrea del Sarto (ll. 220, 239, 243, 267) is 
clearly the lover of the painter’s beautiful 
wife Lucrezia. Del Sarto’s awareness of 
and abetting of his wife’s infidelity serves 
as a climactic device in a subtle portrayal 
of moral failure, which is the theme of the 
poem. It has not been sufficiently stressed 
in critical comment on this, perhaps the 
finest of Browning’s dramatic monologues, 
that (1) Lucrezia’s “cousin” is a dramatic 
invention, since no such lover is mentioned 
by Vasari in his Life of Andrea del Sarto, 
and (2) “cousin” was an_ understood 
Renaissance term for a married woman’s 
lover, giving an historically appropriate 
connotation to its use in this context. 

The “cousin’s” appearance is strategic- 
ally prepared for in the first 170 lines of the 
poem as del Sarto, holding Lucrezia’s fitful 
attention if not her interest for an hour or 
sO as evening draws on (the time symbolic 
of his powers), ruminates on his failure as an 
artist and as a man. He clearsightedly 
criticizes himself and his work as “ toned 
down” (1. 39), “a twilight piece” (1. 49), 
“ low-pulsed” (1. 82), and calls himself a 
half-man (1. 140); he guiltily dwells on his 
betrayal of the French king’s trust (ll. 145 
ff.); then, yet more subjectively, he describes 
himself as a “ weak-eyed bat no sun should 
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tempt / Out of the grange whose four walls 
make his world” (ll. 169-170). This last is 
ironical. True, he is plaintively weak and 
his self-pity echoes in a masochistic mono- 
tone throughout the poem, but he sees 
clearly enough what advantage Lucrezia— 
“my moon, my everybody’s moon, / Which 
everybody looks on and calls his” (Il. 29- 
30)—takes of his confessed moral enerva- 
tion. When toward the end of their intimate 
hour together he tries to draw her into a 
closer relationship—* Come from the win- 
dow, love . . . Let us but love each other ” 
(ll. 211, 219)—she pleads that her “ cousin ” 
is waiting outside and must see her alone (Il. 
220-221), as has happened before, and he lets 
her go knowing that this is merely a subter- 
fuge, which increases the nerveless pathos of 
his position. When he speaks to Lucrezia 
of her fictitious relative, he refers to him 
mockingly and generically as “ that Cousin,” 
“this same Cousin,” and “the Cousin,” 
showing that he is ruefully aware of the 
betrayal he tolerates (Il. 242-243). Lucrezia 
is obliquely characterized in the course of 
the monologue as unobservant (Il. 74-75), 
mindless (1. 126), perhaps under the delusion 
that she deceives her husband but in fact 
he is open-eyed in subsidizing his own 
cuckoldry. His weak-souled morality has 
not impaired his intellectual acumen, making 
the paradox more poignant. 

Vasari in the first edition of his Lives of 
the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects (1550) gave the history of Andrea 
del Sarto’s marriage at some _ length. 
Lucrezia was beautiful, fascinating, proud, 
and haughty; del Sarto married her without 
consulting his friends, who were alienated 
by the match; she caused him to neglect his 
work, and she abused his disciples; but he 
remained under her unfortunate spell. In 
the expanded edition of the Lives of 1568, 
which Browning also knew, Vasari curtailed 
the account of the marriage, merely com- 
pressing and summarizing what he had 
written of it earlier. In neither version, 
however, does he say that Lucrezia was un- 
faithful to her husband. The “cousin” is 
therefore a striking invention of Browning's 
to dramatize the painter’s domestic situation 
and relate it psychologically to his inability 
to put higher feeling into his painting. 

The word cousin had a special sense in the 
Renaissance that Browning evidently under- 
stood and intended. There can be no doubt 
that such a_ well-read, word-conscious, 
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oddly-dictioned poet knew the etymological 
kinship of cousin and cozen, the latter de- 
rived from the former and hence meaning 
literally to deceive through a pretext of 
consanguinity. Such is the function of 
Lucrezia’s “cousin.” The word cousin is 
cited in the Oxford English Dictionary as a 
cant term for a strumpet, a trull, but the 
single quotation given from Motteux’s trans- 
lation of Rabelais (1693): ‘* Cousins, Cullies, 
Stallions and Belli-bumpers ” makes it clear 
that in this series the word has a male rather 
than a female significance. The last two 
terms are unmistakably male; “cully” is 
probably connected with cullion, or, as the 
Oxford English Dictionary says, citing 
Florio, with its Italian cognate coglione; 
Farmer and Henley in their Slang and Its 
Analogues quote Dyche’s Dictionary (Sth 
edition, 1748) to the effect that a cull or cully 
is “a man... that a wench has picked up 
for some naughty purpose ”; hence it follows 
that “ cousins ” in this instance is necessarily 
a male term. As a matter of fact, Motteux’s 
usage throws some light on the meaning the 
word “cousin” has in Browning’s poem: a 
woman’s lover who passes as her relative. 
This meaning is found also in Dekker’s The 
Honest Whore, Part I (1604), in which 
Fustigo, coming to see his sister Viola in 
her husband Candido’s shop, addresses her 
as his “cousin.” After he has _ been 
cudgeled by Candido’s apprentices, Fustigo 
admits his true relationship. Candido re- 
bukes him for having first called Viola his 
cousin: 

Cousin! A name of much deceit, folly, and sin, 

For under that common abuséd word 

Many an honest-tempered citizen 

Is made a monster, and his wife trained out 

To foul adulterous action, full of fraud. 

I may well call that word a city’s bawd. 

(sc. vii, ll. 202-207) 

It was assumed during the Renaissance that 
a married woman might try to pass off her 
lover on her husband as a cousin, just as it 
was assumed that a married woman’s 
alleged “ aunt” was often a bawd (Middle- 
ton’s A Trick to Catch the Old One, ca. 
1605, II, i, 15-18). Thus, Lucrezia’s 
“cousin” carries a fittingly contemporary 
connotation. 

By inventing, introducing, and emphasiz- 
ing Lucrezia’s “cousin,” a common term 
during the Renaissance for a_ married 
woman’s lover, Browning shows his usual 
sensitivity to historical atmosphere. More 


than that, he makes the marital situation of 
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the speaker, a morally immobilized husband 
who is cozened through his own conniving, 
intensely pathetic and bitterly ironical. 


WaLbo F. MCNEIR. 
Louisiana State University. 


A REMINISCENCE 
OF ‘IN MEMORIAM’ IN 
‘DAVID COPPERFIELD’ 


[N Chapter XLVII of David Copperfield 

there is a brief but striking echo of a 
passage in Jn Memoriam which was pub- 
lished in the same year (1850). It occurs 
when Peggotty and David have discovered 
Martha wandering by the Thames at Mill- 
bank and is spoken by Martha: 

‘IT would have lived! ’ she cried. ‘ I would 

have lived to be old, in the wretched 

streets—and to wander about, avoided, in 
the dark—and to see the day break on 
the ghastly line of houses, and remember 
how the same sun used to shine into my 
room, and wake me once—I would have 
done even that to save her! ’ 
The passage in In Memoriam is the third 
and last stanza of section vii (the poet has 
described himself as creeping ‘like a guilty 
thing’ to the door of Hallam’s house in 
London, which may have served to establish 
the association with Martha: 
He is not here ; but far away 
The noise of life begins again, 
And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 

Chapter XLVII first appeared in the 
August number of Copperfield, No. XVI of 
the series, published 31 July 1850. It had 
been written during July. The first anony- 
mous edition of Jn Memoriam had been 
published on the Ist of June; it was greeted 
enthusiastically in The Examiner’ by 
Dickens’ close friend Forster on June 8th 
and was sold out in a few weeks; a second 
edition was issued in the middle of July.’ 
Dickens had ample time to read the poem 
but his reading would be fresh in his mind 
when he wrote this chapter. 

Hallam Tennyson records that a first print- 
ing of the poem in May, prior to the 
ordinary edition, was privately distributed 
to friends.» We do not know whether 


Dickens was one of the recipients though his 
relations with Tennyson were cordial, par- 


‘ Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (1949), 242, 


247 


-d. 
? Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Memoir (1899), 248. 
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ticularly at this period. He had been 
supported by Tennyson’s signature in his 
copyright campaign in America in 1842. 
Tennyson travelled two hundred miles to be 
present at Dickens’ private production of 
Every Man in His Humour in September 
1845;* he was godfather to the novelist’s 
sixth child, born 28 October 1845, who was 
christened Alfred D’Orsay Tennyson.’ The 
two friends met again in cheerful circum- 
stances at Lausanne in August 1846.° Inter- 
course seems to have been even more regu- 
lar and intimate in the period immediately 
preceding the composition of Copperfield 
and in the year of its appearance. Forster 
says of the years 1848-51, the last term of 
Dickens’s residence in Devonshire Terrace: 
‘To Alfred Tennyson, through all the 
friendly and familiar days I am describing, 
he gave full allegiance and honoured wel- 
come ’.’ A final instance of familiarity is pro- 
vided by Tennyson’s presence as one of the 
guests at the Copperfield banquet at the Star 
and Garter at Richmond in November 1850. 

It is not necessary however to suppose 
that Dickens was impressed by this powerful 
image of urban ugliness—the daybreak 
throwing into relief a dark block of terrace 
houses—simply because he had received a 
presentation copy from his friend. His 
allegiance to Tennyson as poet was equally 
strong, early established and unwavering 
throughout his life. He wrote a letter to 
Forster of the pleasure he took in the Poems 
in Two Volumes of 1842,* and years later, 
unlike some other admirers of Tennyson, we 
find him praising the /dylls of the King with 
an enthusiasm no less ardent.” 

ROGER SHARROCK. 

The University, Southampton. 

* William Clyde Wilkins, Charles Dickens in 
America (1911), 232. 

*Edgar Johnson, Charles Dickens: his Tragedy 
and Triumph (1953), 570. 

* Edgar Johnson, op. cit., 573. 

* Edgar Johnson, op. cit., 598. 

’ Forster, Life of Dickens, ii. 60. 

* Forster, Life, i. 179; Letters of Charles Dickens, 
[. 473. 

* Mrs. Kathleen Tillotson points out to me in a 
letter that there is more of this kind of reminiscence 
in Dickens than is generally realized ; for instance, 
an echo of Wordsworth’s railway sonnet ‘Is then 
no nook .. .’ in Dombey chap. XV; but here there 
is not an unconscious reminiscence but an inaccu- 
rate quotation placed between inverted commas: 
‘Oh woe the day when “not a rood of English 
ground ’—laid out in Staggs’s Gardens—is secure!’ 
Cf. Wordsworth, Sonnet on the Projected Kendal 
and Windermere Railway, Poetical Works, ed. E. 
de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire, III, 61. 
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POSH 


HE popular—Port Out: Starboard Home 

—is transparent folk etymology. Though 
it became popular Army and Navy slang for 
stylish, smart, best—especially of clothes— 
in 1917-1918; to trace it to society slang of 
1897 for a moneyed person, dandy, and then 
to Romany posh-koorona or corruption of 
big pot’ seems a bit rash. Its folk- 
etymology points to an Eastern and specific- 
ally Indian origin. Though it is not re- 
corded as Anglo-Indian in 1903,’ it is men- 
tioned as a Hindustani word in 1916° 
meaning raiment together with poshak—fine 
raiment; and poshida—clothed. 

Now the Persian posh means clothes, and 
appears to have become popular in India 
from the hero tales of Mahmoud of Ghazni 
and Khorasan (971/1030 a.p.). He com- 
monly went by the name of ‘Siyah Posh’ 
because he walked the streets at night dis- 
guised in black clothes. Qissa Siyah Posh, 
the Story of the Siyah Posh by ‘ Inayatu’ 
llah Khan became so popular among all 
classes in the Punjab, that in 1860 the 
Shagr-i-Hind Press of Lucknow caused this 
and other Persian stories to be translated into 
elegant Urdu and published in cheap chap 
book form.* There can be little doubt that 
the black clothes worn by Europeans in the 
evening or on public or ceremonial occasions 
were also called Siyah Posh and thus the 
meaning of ‘ well dressed ’ arose. 

The soubriquet Siyah Posh seems to have 
had a double meaning, for the words also 
mean—a public occasion, testimony taken 
by a Judge. These various Persian mean- 
ings point to an origin from the Sanskrit 
root pdsh. This is primarily fasten, peg, 
bind, and in combinations snare, casting a 
noose, net, a multitude of threads: but it is 
figurately used as a legal binding agreement,” 
and is in fact the root of ‘pact’ and 
‘peace’.® If such a pedigree be accepted, 
it seems high time that posh be promoted 
from slang to “of Asiatic origin” like 
bangle, bungalow and shampoo. 


P. W. F. BROWN. 


'E. Partridge—A Dictionary of Slang &c. 1949. 
? Yule and Burnell—Anglo-Indian Glossary 1903. 
* Hindoostani Student's Dictionary 1916 qb. 
C. A. Collinson-in Daily Mirror 23.5.56. 
* Folk Lore Journal Vol. TV 1886 p. 274. 
* Sir M. Monier-Williams—Sanskrit-English 
Dic a 1899. 
°W. Skeat—Etymological Dictionary of the 
English lage 1882. 
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Readers’ Queries 


HUGH JAMES ROSE.—I should be most 

grateful if any of your readers could 
give information about the whereabouts of 
the “bundles and bundles” of letters of 
H. J. Rose (1795-1838) referred to by Dean 
Burgon in Lives of Twelve Good Men. 1 
am engaged in examining the part played by 
Rose in the early history of the tractarian 
movement and should be very glad to be 
allowed to see any of his unpublished 


papers. J. C. S. Nats. 
Ramsden Vicarage, Oxford. 





OURCES WANTED.—On behalf of a 
bibliography for which I am working, 
I am anxious to know the author or authors 
of the following poems, to which I add the 
first lines. They appear in The Buccaneer 
. by R. H. Dana, Sr., published by H. G. 
Clarke in 1844; but we have strong evidence 
that they are not by him 
Lines, Written in the Memoirs of Elizabeth Smith. 
h thou, whose pure, exalted mind . . .”) 
The Silver Locks. To John Foulkes ... , > 1809. 
(‘ Tho youth may boast the curls that flow .. .’’) 
The Fine to the Soldiers of + 
(“ Valiant sons of freedom’s land . 
On Health. 
(Oh! Tell me Cambrians, tell me true . . .”’) 
The Angel of the Sun. 
(“While bending o’er my golden lyre . . .”’) 


G. J. L. Gomme. 


"THOMAS ATWOOD.—Can any reader 

give me any information, supplement- 
ing that in the D.N.B. and the Andrews’ 
Guide to Materials in the P.R.O. etc., on 
Thomas Atwood who died 1793 and is the 
reputed author of a History of ... Dominica 
(1791) and on Thomas Atwood who wrote 
Observations on the .. . Slaves in the British 
West India Island (1790) and whom I believe 
to be the true author of the Dominica 
history. The second Atwood was for years 
the manager of an estate in Dominica and 


in Antigua. JosEPH Bromé. 


PANISH JOHN” McDONELL.— 
The following note occurs in a volume 

on Canadian history: “ This was the famous 
‘Spanish John’ on whom was founded an 
interesting novel of the same title. He was 
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entrusted by Cardinal York at Rome with 
a mission to Scotland and a large sum of 
money for Prince Charles and died at 
Cornwall, Ontario, somewhere between the 
years 1810 and 1820.” It appears that he 
was a son of Ronald McDonell of Scotus. 
Can any reader supply more details of his 
life or the book to which reference is made? 

CHAPLAINS (1775-1783): Can any 
reader identify the following Chaplains with 
the British Army in the American War or 
supply contemporary references to them? 
Rev. Mr. Barker (Lord Rawdon’s Regi- 
ment); Rev. Samuet Cooke, D.D. (Guards); 
Rev. John McKenna (87th); Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie (87th); Rev. Mr. McLeod (Provincial 
Cavalry); Rev. Hugh Fraser (7Ist); Rev. 
James Stewart and Rev. William Duncan 
(North Carolina Loyalist regiments); Rev. 
Mr. McLaren (— regt.). 


RICHARD K. MACMAsTER, S.J. 


ENGLISH CHURCHYARD CARVING. 
For over twenty years I have been 
gathering information concerning the work 
and lives of English monumental masons 
from 1600 to 1900, and recording by means 
of drawings and photographs churchyard 
memorials throughout the country. 

The results of my findings have been pub- 
lished at regular intervals since 1941 in “ The 
Monumental Journal”; and four years ago 
the Arts Council arranged an exhibition 
from my collection entitled “English 
Churchyard Carving’, which introduced 
the subject to the public for the first time, 
and during the next two years was shown 
in various provincial centres. 

It is my eventual aim to publish an amply 
illustrated index of the work of these 
carvers, together with biographical detail. 
As it was not infrequent in the past for such 
monuments to be signed, such proofs of 
workmanship form the starting-point for un- 
covering further genealogical material from 
written and published records. 

There are signs today suggesting the 
eventual disappearance of much of this 
carving; for apart from the ravages of time, 
a tendency is developing on the part of local 
authorities to make wholesale clearances of 
churchyards in the interests of economy. It 
is lamentable that yet another important 
English craft should find oblivion, and its 
practitioners receive no recognition. 

May I appeal therefore to all those having 
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these interests at heart to help me in this 
very considerable task? 

I should be grateful to receive any precise 
information of the kind listed below, which 
will receive due acknowledgement. 

1. Descriptions of carved headstones or 
monuments with unusual symbolism—or 
bearing emblems of trade or occupation— 
and epitaphs relating to the latter. 

2. Monuments to stone-masons, builders, 
bricklayers, with genealogical data. 

3. Signed monuments, both in church- 
yard and church; with name of deceased 
commemorated, dates, and description. 

4. Any information as to the existence of 
account-books or original MSS. pertaining 
to the craftsmen mentioned above. 

5. Any published references in directories, 
periodicals, guide-books, or parish records. 


FREDERICK BURGESS. 


FLUSTACE REVELEY MITFORD, who 
died in South Australia in 1869, had 
conducted a satirical publication “ Pasquin.” 
He is believed to have been related to Mary 
Russell Mitford the novelist, and to William 
Mitford, the author of the “History of 
Greece,” who married Philadelphia Reveley. 
Is this belief sound? K. T. Borrow. 


OSEPH CONRAD.—I am interested in 
his illness and its influence on his work. 

Has anything been published on this 
topic? I want, above all, to learn which 
tropical disease it was Conrad suffered from 
when he returned from the Congo in January 


1891. P. WoOHLFARTH. 


AGNES OR ANNE HATHAWAY.—In 

his “ A Life of William Shakespeare ” 
(1915 edition, p. 26) Sir Sidney Lee stated 
that the eldest daughter of the farmer 
Richard Hathaway of Shottery was Agnes 
and not Anne. He identifies this Agnes 
with Anne by writing: “Anne and Agnes 
were in the sixteenth century alternative 
spellings of the same Christian name; and 
there is little doubt the daughter ‘ Agnes’ 
of Richard Hathaway’s will became within 
a few months of Richard Hathaway’s death, 
Shakespeare’s wife.” He gives no instance 


of such “alternative spelling.” As Agnes 
means “a Lamb” and Anne means 
“Grace,” I am inclined to doubt the 


accuracy of the statement. 
authority for it? 
) 


Is there any 
R. L. EAGLe. 
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Replies 





A COMMON TUDOR EXPLETIVE 
AND LEGAL PARODY.—Since Mr. 
Schoeck has cited me in the discussion of 
the use of torde in certain Tudor plays,’ I 
may perhaps be allowed to add a note to 
his remarks. 

Judging solely by what Mr. Schoeck 
quotes it is difficult (for myself, at least) to 
see how “ [present] a torde to his nose ” can 
so directly suggest a play on fort, even 
though the phrase has been preceded by a 
burlesque of the examination of evidence. 
But the pun becomes clearer if we take into 
account the then current word forte, “a 
round cake (of bread).” (O.E.D. 1555.) 
There is an obvious visual connection be- 
tween torde and torte (and both can be 
“ presented ” to the nose) and an aural con- 
nection between torte and tort. 

One difficulty remains: the aural dis- 
crepancy between torde and tort[e]. Neither 
torte nor tart (which “sometimes run to- 
gether in use ’—O.E.D., s.v. tart) is shown 
by the O.E.D. as being spelled with a d. 
But I have come across, in an early 17c 
manuscript, the word tardburgoine, in a list 
of cooked dishes. This suggests (if it is not 
a slip of the pen) that tart might be spelled 
with a d—since I take the word to mean 
“ Burgundy tart”. 

And if I may be allowed to turn this note 
into a query, I should be very glad if some- 
one could tell me what a tardburgoine 


actually was. D. S. BLAND. 


King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
"'N. & Q., cci. (Sept. 1956), pp. 375-6. 


OLLECTIVE PRONOUNS: NOUNS 
OF MULTITUDE (cxciii, 433, 503, 
569; cxciv, 43; cci, 316).—These are dis- 
cussed, with many examples, in N. & Q. for 
2nd Oct., 13th Nov. and 24th Dec., 1948, 
and 22nd Jan., 1949. Sources there given 
are Dame Juliana Berners’ The Book of St. 
Albans, 1486; John MHodgkin’s Proper 
Terms, a supplement to the Trans. Philo- 
logical Soc., 1907-1910; John O’ London's 
Weekly, 8th Jan., 1927; and C. E. Hare’s 
The Language of Field Sports (Country 
Life), new ed., 1949. R. H. ADams. 
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OHN MARSTON (cxcii, 518; cxciii, 179). 
After re-studying the epigrams of Sir 
John Harington in the edition by N. E. Mc- 
Clure, I am of the opinion that Harington 
is the author of the two couplets on Marston 
printed by Bernard Wagner and myself from 
manuscript. As far as I can judge, they are 
in Harington’s manner and style: in 
particular, show dash rather than point. 


R. G. Howartu. 


AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE (cci. 405). 
There is a long introduction to the 
edition of “ Settlers and Convicts ” published 
by the Melbourne University Press in 1954 
in which Professor C. M. H. Clark discusses 
in detail the identity of “ Alexander Harris ”. 
A copy of this book may be seen in the 
Library of the Royal Empire Society, North- 
umberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


DONALD H. Simpson, Librarian. 


BRASMuUs QUOTATION (cci, 454).— 
The line in question is Terence, Andria, 

IV. v. 10, ‘Ut quimus, aiunt, quando ut 

volumus non licet ’. J. C. MAxweLL. 


RYDEN’S ‘“MACFLECKNO”™  (cci. 
335-7).—Dr. E. R. Miner in his interest- 

ing note refers to the term “ keen iambics ” 
as used by Dryden and Settle. I have 
always assumed that the phrase came from 
Horace’s “celeres iambos” (Odes, I, xvi, 
l. 24), usually translated by some such 
phrase as “ribald strains”. The reference 
is clearly to satiric writing, and the transla- 
tion “ keen” does not seem far distant from 


“ ” 
celeres ”. RICHARD MERTON. 


University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 


. IVES OF THE CLERGY ” (cci. 405). 

—Anne Bilson was née Mill, dau. of 
Tho. Mill (Mylles), Barrister at Law, 
Recorder of Southampton, and M.P., and 
sister of Sir Rd. Mill, Kt. 

Please see my article on Bishop Tho. 
Bilson which commenced in “ Proceedings ” 
of The Hampshire Field Club and Archaeo- 
logical Society vol. XIX, Part 1 (1955). 

On page 43 you will find another Bishop 
and his wife given. W. H. CHALLEN. 
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STUDIES IN THE SHAKESPEARE 
APOCRYPHA. By Baldwin Maxwell. 
(Columbia University Press. London: 
Cumberlege. 1956. 233 pp. 34s.) 


THs book is a careful and cautious piece 

of scholarship, made up of an intro- 
ductory chapter followed by four separate 
papers on The Lamentable Tragedy of 
Locrine, The True Chronicle History of 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, The Puritan and A 
Yorkshire Tragedy. The four plays were 
first printed between 1595 and 1608, the first 
three having the initials “W.S.” on their 
title-pages and the last the name “ W. Shake- 
speare”’. All four were, of course, excluded 
from the First Folio of 1623, but included 
in the Third Folio of 1664. 

In his introduction Mr. Maxwell examines 
the view that the ascription of the first three 
plays to “‘ W.S.” was a catchpenny trick on 
the part of the publishers concerned, in- 
tended to increase sales. After reviewing 
the list of other dramatists who might have 
been thus described, and the reputations 
of the printers involved, he comes to the 
conclusion “that the evidence does not 
justify a confident verdict of deliberate fraud 
against all three publishers responsible for 
the ascription of plays to ‘ W.S.’.” 

In the four chapters devoted to each play 
in turn Mr. Maxwell discusses such matters 
as sources, possible revisions, date and 
authorship. He demonstrates that, in addi- 
tion to sources already recognized, the 
author of Locrine also made use of The 
Mirror for Magistrates and of Thomas 
Lodge’s poem The Complaint of Elstred, 
first published in 1593; argues that the play 
in its present form must be a revision of an 
older play; and has some useful things to 
say about the notorious Locrine-Selimus 
tangle. Without committing himself to 
naming an author for either play he con- 
cludes that the author of Selimus and the 
reviser of Locrine were the same man. 
Thomas Lord Cromwell is, he thinks, the 
work of two hands; its present form is due 
to revision or to the telescoping of an old 
play in two parts; Munday and Wentworth 
Smith are tentatively put forward as the 
playwrights concerned. The Puritan he 
dates, mainly on internal evidence, as not 
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earlier than 1606 and accepts Middleton as 
the author of it. 

The longest and most interesting of the 
papers is the last on A Yorkshire Tragedy, 
Mr. Maxwell has unearthed a number of 
letters preserved at Hatfield House which 
throw new light on the actual events the 
play deals with. He is able to show that all 
accounts written so far of Walter Calverley’s 
career prior to the murders, which are the 
subject of the play, are inaccurate, and that 
when George Wilkins wrote The Miseries of 
Enforced Marriage he had a greater know- 
ledge of the facts of the case than had the 
author of the pamphlet, Two Unnatural 
Murders, 1605, the source of A Yorkshire 
Tragedy. Mr. Maxwell points out some 
fallacies in H. Dugdale Sykes’s theory that 
A Yorkshire Tragedy should be attributed to 
George Wilkins on stylistic grounds, and 
makes short work of A. M. Clark’s argu- 
ments for assigning it to Thomas Heywood, 
It is typical of Mr. Maxwell’s approach that 
he hazards no guess himself and leaves the 
authorship of this play an open question. 


HALF-CROWN booklet issued by The 

Signet Press is a very pleasantly pro- 
duced reprint of a short biography of 
Thomas Bewick first published in 1839 in 
A Treatise on Wood Engraving by John 
Jackson. 

Enthusiasts for Bewick’s work should be 
interested in this brief life. 

It is good to see that the proceeds from 
the sale of this booklet are being given to 
the St. Bride Printing Library fund. 

The only small criticism to be made is that 
the blocks have apparently been borrowed 
from Penguin Books, so they are presumably 
reproductions of those engravings readily 
available elsewhere and it seems a pity that 
the opportunity was not taken to produce 
some less well-known engravings. 

It would also have been well to say 
whether these blocks are electros of the 
engravings themselves or zincos. 





An APOLOGY 
By an editorial oversight Mr. Harold A. Roberts's 
article on ‘ The Black Hole of Calcutta’ (pp. 443- 
450) was printed without his name 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 
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